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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is comforting to believe that the Allies in Greece, 
after many muddles and much hesitation, have settled 
down on a definite policy. Salonika is to be held, and 
its fortification goes on as rapidly as possible. Re- 
inforcements arrive there from day to day, and the 
Allied troops have retreated with success from Mace- 
donia into Greece, driving before them herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, and leaving behind them a cut 
railway. Many efforts were made in vain by the 
Bulgarians to envelop the Franco-British forces. 
According to an official communiqué issued at Sofia, 
during the operations on the Vardar-Karassu line the 
Bulgarians were opposed by an army of 97,000 French 
and 73,000 British, with 600 field guns, 130 mountain 
guns, and eighty heavy howitzers. Bulgar boasting 
and exaggeration are humiliating to read, but they are 
passed, quite justly, by the Censorship because British 
readers should know the reports which are being cir- 
culated from Sofia all over the world. 


Salonika is a defensible town owing to the great 
semicircle of hills which environs her land side, and 
which is now being made into a formidable bridge- 
head. The Franco-British have retired to a position 
near Salonika; it remains to be seen whether the 
Bulgars will pursue their advance across the Greek 
frontier. That there is considerably less tension 
between the Allies and the Greek Government is shown 
in the release of Greek ships detained at Malta, and 
also in the fact that a Greek force at Topsin has made 
way for the Franco-British. Then, of course, the 
state of affairs at Monastir may enable Greece to come 
to a decision favourable to our side. Monastir is now 
in Bulgar hands, despite the historic claims of Greece 
fo this town, and Bulgaria has received from Germany 
assurarces about its retention. But the Germans seem 
cleverly sensible of the sensitiveness of Greece in this 
quarter. They are even said to be devising a ‘‘ neutral 
zone ’’’ from Monastir to Ghevgeli. The news is ex- 
cellent which reveals the presence of Italian troops in 


the ports of Albania. The Italians lost one destroyer 
and one transport by mines even in the brief passage 
of the Southern Adriatic, and forty-three lives were lost. 
But the men and material were successfully landed. 


The resignation of Sir John French, after more 
than sixteen months of tremendous work and responsi- 
bility, is a matter for sincere regret, not a matter for 
surprise. A man’s health after sixty cannot with- 
stand for a long time the gnawing stress and strain 
of to-day’s warfare. In sixteen months Sir John 
French has won for all time the gratitude of his 
countrymen. He has been a statesman as well as 
a great soldier, winning and retaining the confident 
affection of our French Allies, and proving that two 
nations can work together in war without hindrance 
from jealousies. Even some of Napoleon’s gencrals 
allowed themselves to drift into hostile rivalry; and 
some of Marlborough’s also were pretty often at sixes 
and sevens. To appreciate these facts is to understand 
the worth of the true statesmanship which has enabled 
Sir John French to unite his troops in a foreign 
country to the soldiers and the people of that country. 


Another point to be noticed is the fact that Sir John 
began the war probably with fewer men than those 
who are now in Greece. After sixteen months of 
experience, his first army seems very trivial when 
compared with the efforts which it was called upon to 
make against very heavy odds. Yet the work achieved 
by it from Mons to the Marne is not outdone in excel- 
lence by any campaign in our history. Someone has 
said of Elizabethan’ England, with its population of 
about five millions, that the spirit of the time seemed 
to dualise every man. So, too, in the first army of 
Sir John French, every man seems to have been 
dualised. 


We note, too, that Sir John French has been 
ardently fair to every one of his subordinates. His 
despatches enter histary as models of impartial justice 
and enthusiasm. After Neuve Chapelle and the battle 
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of the Aisne it was evident that Sir John had fixed 
his attention on Sir Douglas Haig, to-day his suc- 
cessor, whom he praised in the most grateful terms for 
a rare ability. At the outbreak of war Sir Douglas 
was transferred from the Aldershot command to the 
leadership of the First Army Corps in the Expedi- 
tionary Force. His gifts as a prescient general were 
conspicuous in every battle. Born in 1861, he is 
young for a modern Commander-in-Chief; but Wel- 
lington was younger still, being only forty-six in the 
year of Waterloo. Sir Douglas has taken part with 
success in much active service: at Atbara and Khar- 
tum, in the Nile Expedition of 1898, when Lord 
Kitchener was struck by his uncommon ability; and 
during the South African War, when he acted as Chief 
Staff Officer to Sir John French in the Colesberg opera- 
tions. In 1903 he became Inspector-General of 
Cavalry in India. Six years later he was Chief of the 
Staff in India, and in 1912 Sir Douglas was appointed 
to the Aldershot command. 


Lord Derby’s statements do not need an interpreter. 
Seldom do we get in politics words so clear and direct 
as he invariably gives to the public on a question 
which frequently has been all too confused. The 
country is quick to find out honesty in a man—or, 
rather, that quality of straight thought and speech 
which never needs explanations and after-glosses. 
Lord Derby speaks straight because he thinks straight. 
His words have the quality of his thoughts, and this 
quality has been at once recognised by the country. 
Men who have learned to study the ordinary phrases 
and statements of political speakers and to look them 
carefully in the mouth take Lord Derby’s word straight 
off, and are ready to act upon it. 


These qualities of directness and candour are im- 
pressed upon every line of Lord Derby’s statement in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday. It was the speech 
of a man with no case to make or position to save. 
He was waiting for the facts and figures, and, mean- 
time, he warned the public against any premature 
calculations, and honestly warned the public how they 
might possibly deceive themselves if once they began 
to play with gross figures and rough results. These 
would necessarily be entirely valueless. Take, for 
example, the question of married and single recruits 
and the Prime Minister’s ‘“‘ pledge’’. Lord Derby 
showed how, with a little shuffling, all kinds of 
fallacious things might be made out. Lord Derby 
asked the country to wait a few days for an honest 
reading of the figures. 


As to the ‘‘ pledge’’ which interests so keenly the 
older married men who tumbled into the recruiting 
offices all over the country last week, Lord Derby 
says: ‘* It will be absolutely impossible for any action 
to be taken which will necessitate the calling up of 
married men until the country is absolutely convinced 
that the single man has come forward to such an 
extent as to leave only a negligible quantity un- 
accounted for. We must of all things keep faith with 
the pledge that the Prime Minister gave to the married 
men. It is on these grounds that I would beg the 
country as a whole not to pay the slightest attention 
to the various figures that are put before them now 
as being the result of the canvass. It must be purely 
guess-work as to what the value of those figures is. 
I see that estimates are given by this individual and 
that individual that the single man has come forward 
in sufficient quantities or has not come forward in 
sufficient quantities. I should like to state very 
definitely that nobody at the present moment can know 
whether he has come forward in sufficient quantities 
or not, but that it will be known, I hope, by Tuesday 
next.’’ 


Almost any political orator of the past—Canning or 
Disraeli—might have envied Mr. 


Bonar Law his 


allusion on Tuesday to the ghost of Banquo: “In 
politics I am sure everybody must have felt as Macbeth 
felt when he saw Banquo again and again—‘ the time 
has been that when the brains were out the man would 
die’. In political controversy, however, the difficulty 
is that when the brains are out the man does not die. 
He is just as much alive as ever.’’ Here is an allusion, 
happy in its immediate reference, altogether fresh, and 
having, in addition to the point of its own occasion, 
a general and philosophic application. Nothing, more- 
over, could seem more spontaneous and fit than the 
introduction of these lines. They had not that air of 
being pulled in with difficulty, by the ears, which 
belongs to the common run of literary trimmings. 


The brains most certainly are out of Plural Voting 
and all such political controversies. But Plural Voting, 
far from being dead, is kept alive by a special com- 
promise invented by Mr. Bonar Law and inserted in 
the new Bill for the Preservation of Parliament. There 
was even a time when this same Plural Voting Bill 
seemed to some excited disputants likely to push the 
Government from their stools. Happily the leaders of 
the Parties are in some ways made of sterner stuff than 
their rank and file. The ghost has been successfully, 
for the time, exorcised—quietly inurned in a measure 
on whose main merits the House and the country are 
agreed. The exact term of Parliament’s new lease of 
life has yet to be determined; but one point is clear: 
there will be no General Election or resignations of 
Ministers on Plural Voting. 


Meantime Mr. Bonar Law has taken the oppor- 
tunity to speak his mind upon the Coalition and its 
critics. You cannot, he says, be half in and half out 
of a Government. The Unionist Party at present is 
‘‘in’’; and until and unless there is a definite breach 
between Unionists and Radicals on some vital and 
clear question affecting the conduct of the war there 
can be no reasonable call. for resignations, elections, or 
alternative Governments. It is not practical politics 
to tell the Coalition that it is not prosecuting the war 
with sufficient vigour, and to dissolve simply upon that. 
What should we be dissolving upon or resigning about. 
Where are the new men to come from? Where is the 
new policy? Mr. Bonar Law has done well! to put these 
very pertinent questions. His speech should tend to 
quieten the critics, who simply have not faced the prac- 
tical consequences of their attitude. In any circum- 
stances a General Election would be a “ National 
calamity ’’*. A General Election as simply a general 
opportunity for grumbling and wrangling, and putting 
back another version of the same Government into 
power, would be also a ‘‘ burlesque ”’. 


Mr. Lloyd George has postponed his important 
main statement as to munitions till next week. In 
the munitions debate on Wednesday he was chiefly 
concerned with details of grievance in the working of 
the Munitions Act. These details themselves prove 
what Mr. Lloyd George seemed disposed to deny— 
namely, that the Munitions Act as a compulsory 
measure has entirely failed with regard to labour. 
Labour members in the House were even inclined to 
be aggrieved that certain men who had deliberately 
defied the Act had been visited with the penalties of 
the Act! The Munitions Act may be an excellent 
weapon of persuasion, but to claim for it that it suc- 
ceeds as a compulsory measure is against the sense 
and history of its whole career. The compulsory 
clauses of the Munitions Act broke down at once in 
their first application to the miners of South Wales. 


Mr. Lloyd George omitted in his speech on Wed- 
nesday to make any reference to an extremely im- 
portant matter to which his attention has more than 
once been directed. When, next week, he establishes 
the credit of the Ministry of Munitions he will have 
an even better opportunity than was offered him on 
Wednesday to acknowledge his debt as Minister of 
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Munitions to Sir Staniey von Donop and the Ordnance 
Department. It is doubtless from lack of a suitable 
opportunity that the Minister of Munitions has so long 
allowed the Master General of the Ordnance to rest 
under imputations which one direct word from the 
Government could at once destroy. Mr. Lloyd George 
knows that the praise which has been given to him- 
self and to his own Department rightly belongs to a 
public servant who has been shamefully attacked in 
public without any opportunity of reply. He will 
doubtless be glad of the occasion so obviously offered 
him next week of putting this matter right. 


The Censorship, so far as the Foreign Office is 
concerned, has been suspended, and the reason given 
seems like an ironic counter-attack on those Pressmen 
who have rebelled most energetically. It is thought 
that those who are skilled in the presentation of news 
to the public should be left to encounter the Defence 
of the Realm Act without any help from our Foreign 
Office. Editors are to enjoy our British ideal of 
perfect liberty, subject to a militant Act of Parliament. 
To use a phrase of Thackeray’s, there will be thorns 
enough now in an editor’s cushion. But the prestige 
of the Foreign Office will be increased. Its vigilance 
during the past months will soon be better valued. 


No doubt the powers given to the Government by 
the Defence of the Realm Act will be used as sparingly 
as possible; but there is no means now of transferring 
its discipline from the Press to the Foreign Office. 
Is there to be a change of practice in other Depart- 
ments? Probably not, because military and naval 
news has in nearly all cases a much greater value to 
the enemy. There is one sort of ‘‘ news”’ that the 
Press Bureau ought to put down as a public nuisance. 
It is the quasi-military gossip that circulates in wild 
rumours from Athens, and from other places, to the 
bewilderment of most readers. 


Mr. Adrian Stephen writes to us this week from the 
offices of the Union of Democratic Control to explain 
that the Government misguided us over the frustrate 
meeting of his friends. We will certainly deal with that 
matter when the Union of Democratic Control has 
brought the Government to book and proved that they 
are in the wrong, and that Mr. Tennant, the Under 
Secretary of State for War, deceived the House of 
Commons. Meanwhile, we do not take it amiss that 
Mr. Stephen and his friends dislike what they read in 
the Sarurpay Review. Far from it. We should feel 
exceedingly uncomfortable if they did otherwise. 


The German Government has, fortunately, been 
handicapped by hard facts at home in the campaign 
whereby it is trying to stir up a peace agitation among 
the neutrals. Germany, as we pointed out last week, 
cannot easily talk peace at home, or within hearing of 
the Balkans. The peace speeches have all been war 
speeches and the Socialists have not been encouraged. 
Meantime the economic union with Austria seems to 
draw closer and a new war loan of £500,000,000 
is before the country. The professors take this 
opportunity to explain how much richer Germany will 
be after the war than England, who is paying for every- 
thing she uses in the war. We do not claim that 
England will be richer than Germany after the war— 
the word rich suggests, in this connection, to an 
English mind too keen an irony. But we may claim, 
at least, that England will probably be less poor. 
England, at any rate, is meeting some of her financial 
difficulties as she goes along. 


What precisely is happening in regard to the defence 
of London against the Zeppelins is hard to say. The 
Admiralty is in course of retiring: the War Office is 
in course of taking over the business. That, really, 
is all the public can know about it. Sir Percy Scott, 
meantime, remains in charge of the guns. Altogether 
we may look for more thorough and reasonable arrange- 
ments in regard to this neglected matter. The defence 


of London is now being entrusted to the obviously 
qualified Department. The Admiralty drifted into this 
uncongenial and essentially. landlubberly business with- 
out any real reason. It was anybody’s business who 
was willing to take it up; and the Admiralty happened, 
despite its other immense responsibilities, to take it up. 
But it could hardly be expected to keep more than half 
its weather eye upon the job. 


The dearth of medical men for the work of the 
armies is unquestionably becoming a very grave ques- 
tion. We throw out the suggestion that, in order 
to release men for the work—who are only too 
willing in very many cases to be released—the In- 
surance Act should be quietly allowed to lapse. Few 
people at this time of day would much regret its 
disappearance. For one thing, it is essentially, in 
its origin and whole working, a German growth. 
Secondly, it is unpopular. Thirdly, it is unnecessary 
now; and, fourthly, as it is, the State is hard put 
to it to pay these insurance doctors in full, whilst 
the financial strain of the war is so severe. This 
almost pure German scheme might with much ad- 
vantage become quite a dead letter. 


The Marquess of Abergavenny was that rare thing 
to-day, a Tory—a true blue Tory. To-day we deal in 
Unionism, Conservatism, Tariff Reformism, terms 
that miss the fine flavour of that good old word, which, 
if it began as a reproach, came to be a glory, came to 
signify, among other things, an English gentleman. 
May it not be possible, after the war, to shed all these 
interloper words and get back naturally to the old 
description? Our politics should be a shade nobler 
all round after the war; and may we not return to the 
old description, which suited our forbears well 
enough? 


Mrs. Asquith yesterday asked for an injunction to 
restrain the publication of certain alleged libels of the 
‘* Globe ’’ in the matter of the latter’s accusations con- 
cerning the prisoners at Donington Hall. The hear- 
ing has been adjourned until Tuesday next. 


We are all tired of the little pin-pricks which Sir 
Arthur B. Markham, M.P., gives, or thinks he gives, 
now to Lord Kitchener, now to Lord Robert Cecil, and 
now to some other imaginary victim. Especially one is 
tired of the constant twitting and twittering over the 
remarks by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Churchill that 
the operations im the Dardanelles were within a little 
of a great success. Once more this schoolboy 
‘* score’? was produced in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, when Sir Arthur B. Markham tried to “‘ get 
at ’’ Lord Robert Cecil over it. . As a fact, the opera- 
tions in the Dardanelles, it is generally understood, 
were within a little of a great success in, at any rate, 
one instance. Lord Robert Cecil merely spoke what 
so many people knew. Why do these pin-prickers or 
pea-shooters waste their own time, the time of the 
House, and the time of luckless readers of the 
Parliamentary reports on such utter puerilities? 


A Parliamentary mind has sketched the following 
outline of a scheme towards an alternative to the pre- 
sent Government, selecting his material from the most 
active critics :— 

Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Sir Arthur B. Markham. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

Sir Henry Dalziel. 

- Secretary of State for War ......... Captain Lynch. 

Under Secretary for War...... Mr. J. H. Thomas. 
First Lord of the Admiralty 


Board of Education ..................+++ Mr. Pringle. 
Board of Agriculture ...................++ Mr. Hogge. 
Board Of Frade. Mr. Booth. 
Prose Mr. Percy Alden. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH; AND 
HIS GERMAN OPPONENTS. 


IR JOHN FRENCH’S release from the command 
in France comes as no surprise, nor the 
appointment in his place of that splendid soldier, Sir 
Douglas Haig. It has been well known for some time 
past that Sir John French had begun to feel harshly the 
strain of over a year of ceaseless toil and anxiety. 
The wonder is that he has been able to stand it so 
long. He was sixty-two when he started on this 
campaign, an age at which even those public men who 
are not valetudinarian begin to long, as a rule, for a 
lightening of their heaviest burdens, and his work, 
bearing in mind its extremely responsible character, is 
easily seen to be far severer than any Prime Minister 
has to face in peace or in war. ‘The responsibilities 
and the ‘‘ awful loneliness ’’ of kings are a world-old 
theme; it is not easy to exaggerate them. But duties 
such as Sir John French has carried out into the 
seventeenth month of the war wear the nerves down 
as, perhaps, no other work of highest responsibility 
does in quite an equal degree. The best description 
of Sir John French’s achievements in France is Lord 
Kitchener’s—‘‘ calm courage and consummate skill’’, 
and we need not limit that phrase to the retreat from 
Mons, for which it was coined; we apply it to the 
whole of Sir John French’s command in France. In 
sixteen months of fighting at death-grips Sir John 
French, rigid in etiquette and honour of war, has not 
stooped to one unsoldierly word against his German 
opponents. Even those opponents—who stooped so 
low as in an official proclamation to insult his Army, 
and went out of their way to do him a cheap dis- 
courtesy—namely, ‘‘ General French ’’—will probably 
admit this hereafter. 

Many soldiers and civilians must have been recalling 
during the last few days the time when the news— 
getling on for sixteen years ago!—reached England 
of the relief of Kimberley and the chase and capture 
of Cronje’s army. We owed that mainly to French’s 
cavalry movements; and how good his work was will 
be rccognised anew by anyone who cares to turn to 
the first volume of the official history of the South 
African War—an intensely interesting and a quite fair 
work-—written by the German Staff.* He did not spare 
man or beast: he scarcely rested after the siege was 
raised; but swept on after the fugitive. The capture 
of the army of the enemy was the stroke, its capture 
or destruction, not merely the defeating and driving 
ol it from its position on the Modder, though naturally 
one was disposed to throw up one’s cap at the latter 
event. Now this capture or destruction, it so happens, 
is what the Germans have not been able to do—despite 
all their orgulous bluster—in a solitary instance. 
They have missed chance after chance. They drove 
the Belgian army, they drove the French army, they 
drove what the Kaiser, with vilest form, chose to style 
—we believe the phrase is his very own, though one 
or two of his kept, prostitute papers have denied it— 
the ‘‘ contemptible little army”? of England. They 
drove the Russian armies for weeks. They have driven 
the poor little Serbian army, and they have, with the 
aid of their Bulgar allies, succeeded in driving the 
British and French army into Greece. But unless— 
which we are far from convinced is a fact—they have 
captured or annihilated the spent and exhausted Ser- 


*Published by Mr. John Murray in r904. 


bians, in not one instance have they succeeded in the 
aim of thorough generalship and war. To win, they 
must capture or destroy the armies : they must do what 
we have done in every German colony but one—and 
hope to do in that remaining one ere long now, thanks. 
to the appointment of Smith-Dorrien to the East African. 
command; they must conquer the fighting men, instead 
of squatting uneasily on a portion of the soil of their 
enemy. We see an exceedingly efficient, steel-wrought 
machine in the German army—as clearly as we see 
in the German Grand Fleet a base collection of craven, 
fleeing ships. We see a great, truculent, butchering 
energy. We see abundance of talent or applied 
knowledge in German generalship. But we sec 
not the faintest ghost of a glimmer of genius; and 
there is no genius in the German method. It is 
massive that does it in the German case. Herein is 
the modern German; he is—except when out of his 
element at sea—impressive, very formidable in the 
massive way in which he does his work, whether it be 
fighting, or—its concomitants from a German stand- 
point—lying, and spying, and cheating in trade, and 
murdering women. But merely massive will not do it 
in the end, because against brute bulk greater bulk in 
men, money, and munitions can be slowly accumu- 
lated, brought by the Allies to bear against this 
monster. We must wait and work, and presently we 
shall get the burning stake sizzing in his eye of war. 


THE PLEDGE—AND THE GOVERNMENT’S 
PERIL. 


ORD DERBY’S crusade has beyond all doubt been 
a great coup; it has been such a great coup 
that it may plunge the Government into the most serious 
difficulties which they have had to face at home since 
they were formed last May. We suppose that the 
Government are fully aware of their own difficulties and 
peril in this matter; but, oddly enough, it seems to have 
entirely escaped the notice of the public and Press. 
The reason why Lord Derby’s crusade, if it is any- 
thing like the success which it is represented as being, 
is a peril to the Government is perfectly simple to 
understand. Under Lord Derby’s group system tens 
of thousands, possibly even hundreds of thousands, 
of married men have attested. Admittedly—at least 
every candid person admits it—a very large pro- 
portion of these married men who have_come in after 
sixteen months of recruiting, have come in unwillingly. 
Their motives, undoubtedly, have been mixed. We 
should be sorry to rule patriotism out; for many of 
these are very good patriots as well as brave men. But 
there have been other very strong motives. In the 
first place Lord Derby’s group scheme was an excced- 
ingly clever device. It marks him out as an astute 
statesman, and we may apply to him in this connection 
the words that Chapman once spoke of the fifth Earl 
of Derby—namely, ‘‘ That most ingenious Darbie ’’. 
It drew in the married men willy nilly. Our most in- 
genious Darbie put his married men on the hook as the 
cunning old angler put his worms—as though he 
loved them! Many of the victims certainly felt per- 
sonally flattered in the act of sacrifice. We advise the 
two or three aspirants to-day to Primeministerial dis- 
tinction to keep an eye on the great recruiter: other- 
wise, should a vacancy arise in the office in question, 
the public may be clamouring for Lord Derby to fill it 
before these aspirants know where they are. There 
is a true story of someone once saying to Sir Edward 
Grey—in long past times—as regards the leadership 
of his party, ‘‘ The ball is at your feet if only you will 
kick it’’. Sir Edward Grey replied, ‘‘ But I don’t 
want to kick it’’. 
The Director of Recruiting is, in all probability, of 
the same mind; still, the two or three men who are 
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after the job in question had better not forget him 
altogether. Churchill forgot Goschen. 

But the married men were also captured in large 
numbers by-means of The Ple@ge. What is The Pledge? 
The Pledge is understood by every plain man, bachelor 
or Benedick, to be this: that if at the close of Lord 
Derby’s recruiting crusade a considerable number of 
unmarried men between nineteen and forty should not 
have come in, the Government must compel or con- 
script them: or it must release the whole body of the 
captured married men. The Pledge is, The Pledge 
stands. The married men are going to have their 
pound of flesh, and plenty of them, it is no secret in the 
world, are already exhibiting, in print and out of it, 
a wholesome appetite in this matter. 

Suppose Lord Derby’s crusade has been a perfect 
miracle. Suppose that virtually all the bachelors in 
the country have been brought to book and are pre- 
pared to march forthwith to the altar of their country : 
In such a case all is well indeed that ends well. The 
Government will be in no peril, the Pledge will be 
off, and our million or so of new men—bachelor and 
Benedick mixed—will be secured. 
_ But suppose on the other hand that Lord Derby’s 
crusade turns out to be hugely successful in gathering 
men, without being a miraculous haul : suppose 100,000 
bachelors are still at large in the land; suppose 50,000 
Or 40,000, OF 30,000, or 25,000, or 20,000 bachelors 
have refused to attest despite the plain threat of com- 
pulsion which has brought in so many tens of thousands 
within the last week : 20,000 or even 15,000 certainly is 
a considerable number; and if it cannot be postulated 
that these men are absolutely essential to the trade of 
the country the married men will claim their pound of 
flesh. Then the anti-Conscriptionists, Radical news- 
papers, and the Socialists, and the Trade Union wire- 
pullers throughout the country will raise a great outcry 
and vow 15,000 do not really count and that The Pledge 
never meant compulsion should be applied if only such 
a trifling number held out. On the other hand there 
are certainly several members of the Cabinet who will 
insist that there must be no juggling about The Pledge; 
in any case Lord Derby himself would not stand such 
a thing for an instant, for he does not know what 
pliability is when honour is concerned. 

Therefore it follows that if some thousands of un- 
married men have not already been driven in, and will 
not be driven in, even by fresh threats of Compulsion, 
the Cabinet will be exposed to a great peril: they will 
have to release the married men in accordance with The 
Pledge, or they will have to lay a proposal for a Com- 
pulsory measure before the House of Commons; and 
if in such a case, as we anticipate, there is a great 
Radical and Labour outcry, a clear-cut election on 
‘Conscription or no Conscription ”’ will probably be 
the result. 

Such is the result of putting off, and ever putting off, 
for fear of Socialist treason and of Trade Union ille- 
galities, the scientific settlement of National Service! 
This Government has got to dree, not only its own 
weird, but the weird of the last Government into the 
bargain, and it has hardly as yet begun that unhappy 
process. Lord Roberts, flouted and insulted by time- 
servers and statesmen without an atom of foresight, 
has yet to be avenged by time and circumstance: and 
the avenge is going to be a most drastic one. Let 
there not be the smallest error about this : by no possi- 
bility can this punishment be dodged or escaped. 


THE LIFE OF PARLIAMENT. 


R. BONAR LAW, in a speech which will rank 

as one of the best speeches of the war, dis- 
tinguished between looking at the pure merits of a 
situation and looking at the facts. Looking at the 
merits is a moral and speculative luxury not always 
possibie in a national crisis. Mr. Bonar Law, of 
course, was talking of the Plural Voting Bill. He 
touched quite briefly on the merits of that Bill, frankly 
describing it as a ‘‘ partisan measure’’. It was defi- 
nitely designed by a triumphant party to tip the scales 


against their opponents at the next election. It was 
a Bill whose sole object was to get votes and seats for 
Radical M.P.’s.. Such were the merits of the Bill. 
But, as Mr. Bonar Law points out, this is not a time 
for the ‘‘ merits’’ of a party measure. Whether or 
not special arrangements should be made in the midst 
of a big war to keep this Bill alive has to be deter- 
mined not by the merits but by the facts; and the 
“ facts’? are really reducible to one governing fact. 
There is a Radical section outside the Coalition 
Government which ‘‘feels very strongly ’’ that the 
Plural Voting Bill is necessary to the political health 
of the country. This section is ready to make itself 
unpleasant if the Bill is allowed to die. That is the 
principal fact, and it has rightly decided Mr. Bonar 
Law and the Unionist members of the Coalition in their 
attitude. Either they had to agree to a compromise 
or they had to come out of the Government. As Mr. 
Bonar Law explained: ‘‘ You cannot be half in and 
half out of a Government ’’. 

Thus we happen again on the old problem—more 
important far than a dozen Plural Voting Bills : What 
is to happen when our zealots have pulled down the 
Coalition? What is it the critics of the Coalition 
really desire? Suppose they secure their vote of no 
confidence in Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law. Is 
there to be » ‘teneral Election? Who is going to run 
the anti-Coalition campaign, and on what grounds? 
Will the Radical caucus find candidates to oppose one 
set of Ministers while the Conservative caucus finds 
candidates to oppose the other set? If the critics 
should find candidates ready to press for a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war, is it supposed that 
the Coalition candidates will humour them by pleading 
for a less vigorous prosecution of the war? There 
are only two determining factors in an electoral contest. 
One is personal: Who is the better man? The 
other is political: Which is the better case? If the 
present Coalition Government were broken by the Par- 
liamentary snipers in the House of Commons. these 
factors would all be on one side. All the best political 
men are in the Government ; and the Government stands 
for as vigorous a prosecution of the war as the wit 
of Parliament has yet been able to secure. ; 

Obviously there is but one practicable alternative 
to government by coalition—an alternative at which 
Mr. Bonar Law candidly pointed in his very frank 
and direct appeal to the wild men on his own 
side. It may happen that the Unionists will at some 
future time find it necessary to leave the Government 
and go again into opposition: ‘‘I think it quite 
possible that circumstances may arise’’, said Mr. 
Bonar Law, ‘‘ which may make an election inevit- 
able’’. But this can only reasonably occur upon some 
grave question vitally affecting the conduct of _the 
war—such as the question we consider in the previous 
article. In this case there would at least be a clear issue 
fought by one definite set of men against another set. 
An election in these circumstances might be a 
‘‘ national calamity ’’; but it would at least not be a 
burlesque. Meantime the Coalition stands as the best 
political device attainable for carrying on the war, and 
it must really be accepted in a better spirit than 
hitherto. The Coalition is at present trying to carry 
on in the Cabinet in the teeth of the fact that there 
is no real coalition in the House. The lesser men 
have not shown the same patriotic temper as their 
leaders. The leaders have coalesced. But the led 
are still ready to be excited on party questions. The 
difficulty as to the Plural Voting Bill is a case in 
point. It would never have been raised by the leaders. 
It was raised by the Radical sect which expects the 
Coalition to behave like a Radical Government. Then, 
when Mr. Bonar Law himself invented a compromise, 
he had himself to meet the extremists on his own side, 
who expect the Coalition to behave like a Unionist 
Government. This is to mistake the whole nature of 
a Coalition. Both parties must cease to be parties. 
Mr. Bonar Law spoke to his own party with a fine 
fearlessness : ‘‘ A Coalition Government does not exist 
if it means only that half a dozen Unionists are in 
the Government and the Unionist Party is against the 
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Government’’. That either party should provoke an 
election at this time upon any issue less serious than 
a vital and insuperable difference of opinion as to 
the prosecution of the war is literally ‘‘ unthinkable ’’. 
Any such difference of opinion, moreover, would 
clearly have to be a difference upon some specific 
act or policy. There is no point in dividing the 
country upon vague desires for more strength, deci- 
sion, firmness, wisdom, or leading. It must be some- 
thing as definite as plus and minus, and something 
entirely remote from such things as Plural Voting or 
the salaries of Cabinet Ministers. Frivolous critics 
of all opinions and temperaments should study care- 
fully this speech of Mr. Bonar Law. He has put 
very starkly to the House of Commons the alternatives 
before it in the coming months. He has also asked 
them outright—if they really desire to wreck the Coali- 
tion—to put it frankly to themselves that that is 
indeed their intention. Otherwise, after persistently 
battering and undermining the Coalition, they will 
one day find themselves sitting amid the ruin they 
have made, surprised by what they have done and 
puzzled as to how they shall put Humpty Dumpty 
together again. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 72) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE BALKAN THEATRE. 


T the eleventh hour policy has proved the master 
of military strategy, and has dictated a course of 
action to the Allied Armies on the southern frontiers of 
Macedonia. The Allied War Council, held in Paris 
after due examination of all the problems both in the 
main and subsidiary theatres of war, has taken a deci- 
sion to ensure co-ordination of effort. We may now 
look for unity of, direction of the F.I.R.E. Powers, 
a feature in this War which has hitherto been 
sadly wanting. We may hope at last for a turn in 
the tide, not necessarily a speedy one, but a slow and 
sure ebb once that the receding waters have been 
driven to recoil from the rocks over which the flood 
tide of success has carried our enemies. Balkan 
policy of late years is not one upou which the 
Entente Powers can plume themselves. It forms 
no feather in the diplomatic cap of their states- 
men. The two wars of 1912-13 showed that the 
treaty of Bukarest was but a paper cone placed 
upon the top of a voloano. In the scramble for 
spoils after the first Balkan War, ‘so eager were 
the sleuth-hounds for the plunder, so great was the 
land hunger of the combatant pack, that while the 
wolves were intent upon their struggle for the wreck- 
age torn from the Moslem, the Turk found himself 
forgotten by his foes, and counter-marched unopposed 
into an undefended Thrace. The ingredients in such 
a seething pot as the Balkan peninsula, if they must 
be stirred to advantage, can only be dealt with by the 
help of an iron ladle. Germany has faced the task, 
and let us hope that she will burn her fingers. 
Previous articles. in the .SaturpAy REview have 
dealt with the chances which the Powers of the Grand 
Alliance have thrown away in the hesitating policy 
which has governed military action in the Balkan 
peninsula. Six months ago 150,000 British and 
French troops placed alongside the 250,000 Serbs on 
the banks of the Danube would have saved a gallant 
army and a brave nation from extinction. Eight 
months ago a similar display of force from the same 
direction would have diverted the strokes of the 
hammer blows that pulverised our Ally on the summits 
of the Carpathians. We seem fated to be guided by 
the blind. When the blind lead the blind in a time 
of peace we know the fate of both individuals, but 
when such a situation arises in a time of war it is 
asking for catastrophes. Only a piece of rare good 
fortune has saved us from throwing away gratuitously 
a strategical vantage point of immense importance. We 
have every reason to be grateful to King Constantine 
for his refusal of the bribe of the surrender of Cyprus. 


This piece of good luck we shall come to recognise later 
on in the course of this War. The question that a War 
Council has a right to ask is why were they not con- 
sulted in the matter of the surrender of Cyprus? Is 
not the suggestion analogous to the act which gave to 
Germany in 1890 the throttle of her naval expansion 
which we held at Heligoland? What thousands of 
millions has not that piece of political weakness cost 
us? Are the trained brains of our Army and Navy 
never to be consulted, never to have a voice in the 
councils that direct the foreign policy of our Empire? 
Are we still to remain bedridden in our watertight 
compartments of government? After weeks of hag- 
gling we know, or hope that we know, how we stand. 

As in our great campaign in the West, which 
started in August 1914, we begin operations in the 
Balkan theatre with a retreat. An impossible military 
situation had arisen. An overpowering enemy stood 
on front and flank, and an army of doubtful neutrality 
hovered in the rear. The commander of the Franco- 
British force has been the victim of a hesitating policy. 
Arriving just too late and in insufficient strength to 
reach out a hand to stricken Serbia, there was nothing 
for it but to retire and concentrate his forces in a posi- 
tion of security and await the arrival of reinforcements. 
in sufficient strength to justify an offensive. Let there 
be no question about it. Both the military and political 
situation is stiff with ‘ifs’. If we are to be the 
victims of a passive defence, both Serbia and Monte- 
negro will suffer annihilation. Such a state of impasse 
would tend to allow the war to drift into a repetition 
of the trench combat with which we are familiar in the 
Western theatre. If we decide to linger on the 
frontiers of Greece, our co-ally, Italy, operating on the 
fringe of the Adriatic, will certainly not thank us. We 
must realise that a bold offensive is the answer to the 
military conundrum that we have been set. Procras- 
tination in war is not only the thief of time, but it is 
the taker of life. What could have been done with 
150,000 men will now demand far more than three times 
that number, and the sacrifice which a winter trial at 
arms will involve should prove the moral which we 
should take to heart of the dangers and penalties of 
delay. Our enemy, directed by skilful hands, will not 
hesitate to forge an iron curtain through which we 
must drive an entrance, cost what it may. Every 
week that elapses between the passing from the passive 
to the active will add to the difficulties to be overcome. 

The penalties attached to an enforced retirement 
must not be overlooked. Admirably conducted as has 
been the retreat, and splendidly as our men and those 
of our Ally have fought, yet the flush of victory in the 
first great stroke of combat necessarily remains in the 
hearts of the enemy. The well-known, battle-tried, 
stubborn bravery of the Bulgar will receive the access 
of the fresh stimulant of moral, a priceless asset in 
war. As we learn officially, we have had to abandon 
guns, and cannon displayed in the streets of a capital 
are always a tangible proof of triumph. It is as well 
to look the task before us boldly in the face. That 
we shall overcome it we have no doubt, but it will not 
be done by piecemeal, half-hearted efforts. We have 
accepted an issue which has to be fought out from the 
base that the Allies have acquired at Salonika. Per- 
plexing as it may be to work out a design of operations 
from such a contracted base as Salonika offers, yet it is 
something to be in possession of solid ground with free 
waterways from which to start land operations. We 
want no more experiments of costly landings, as we 
experienced at Cape Helles, if we can avoid them. 
It would seem almost superfluous, if not im- 
pertinent, to suggest that forces specially equipped 
and specially trained for mountain warfare are indis- 
pensable. The training bestowed upon our new levies 
has for obvious reasons been limited to that necessary 
to meet conditions on the plains of Europe. To meet 
the hardy, hill-bred Bulgar we must face him with men 
of a physical capacity that is his equal and with 
methods of hill warfare improved upon those that he 
himself employs. We are fortunately not wanting in 
leaders who are equal to the task of directing opera- 
tions in a mountain theatre of war, who are masters of 
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all the tricks of hill tactics, and.who are cognisant of 
the requirements in special war equipment. Our 
French Allies have similar experience, and we may 
trust the new Allied War Council to see that the leader 
selected for the great task before him will not lack for 
suitable material to ensure success to the undertaking 
to which a policy has committed the arms of the 
F.I.R.E. Powers. 

Argument or controversy on a piece of military 
strategy that has been imposed by policy is not con- 
ducive to strengthen the decision of the War Council 
that has accepted the undertaking. They have had 
imposed upon them a detestable alternative—detestable 
in that no element of surprise can favour the hopes of 
the commander and his.armies for a speedy triumph. 
A dingdong struggle is before them. A veritable 
scrum to open the contest. Better to wish it a com- 
placent Bon voyage and a Bon succés! 


Tue Far EASTERN THEATRE. 

The set-back to our arms in the valley of the Tigris 
should prove of value as a double lesson. It should 
awaken our Allies to the fact that Great Britain in 
accepting the white man’s burden in the Far East is 
at the same time carrying out its share in the great 
undertaking to which the Grand Alliance is committed. 
It should further serve to awaken our own manhood to 
the fact that had they themselves not shirked the 
burden of arms to be ready to defend an Empire 
trust there would have been no call to deprive the 
Government of the great Dependency of India of that 
power of military force which should always stand 
behind its policy. India’s Army called upon to take 
the white man’s burden in the plains of Europe is the 
answer to the defeat of our forces under the walls of 
Baghdad. 

The Government of India, which is responsible for 
the foreign policy that deals with its neighbours in the 
Far East, each and all with volcanic elements in their 
ruling system, has come to learn by an experience 
similar to that gained by the Mother Country that diffi- 
culties and embarrassments can accumulate in propor- 
tion as strength or weakness lies in the force at its 
disposal. 

The necessity of war which sixteen months ago de- 
manded the concenttation of every trained man and 
every service rifle that the Empire could scrape up for 

-action in the Western theatre of war in Europe, in order 
to save that Empire from destruction, has given the foe 
his opportunity in the Far East. The war-trained 
Indian divisions with their acclimatised units of British 
nationality brought from overseas to fill the gaps in 
the trench lines of Flanders would have made short 
work of double their numbers of the foe on the plains 
of Mesopotamia. We have come to learn the extent 
of the war stage that a world power can be forced to 
occupy by a crafty stage manager of the art of war. 
A stubborn enemy at Ctesiphon on the banks of the 
Tigris has taught us that there is a weakening in our 
armour when the strain on our military resources be- 


. comes acute and is tested beyond the limits for which 


they were intended. The substitution of scratch forma- 
tions with a sprinkling of partly trained and wholly un- 
acclimatised Territorial units for the splendid forma- 


. tions that left the shores of India for service in Europe 


would hardly justify the attempt of a task which de- 
mands skill, numbers, and physical endurance of a high 
order. Nor must we forget that policy demanded 
immediate action in the Persian Gulf and in the valley 
of the Tigris at a season of the year that was of the 
most trying nature. The virtue of discretion neces- 
sary for a commander appears to have been blinded by 
an early military success on the lower Tigris. 

The Government of India, which works out its own 
policy with its own Foreign Department, with its 
own agents for supplying secret service, must either 
have been at fault in its calculations and _infor- 
mation of hostile potentiality in Asia Minor or have 
been the victims of a trap. The design of operations | 
with the capture of Baghdad as an objective would un- | 
doubtedly loom large as an item of prestige in the | 


Eastern world. It is a task for 150,000 men. To 
hold and retain this city of the Caliphs and the province 
with a line of river communication over 600 miles long 
would, even in a period of peace, require a permanent 
force of an army of over 50,000 men until the days of 
quiet government could be restored. The spirit of vic- 
tory which gained a triumph at Kut-el-Amara on 
29 September has carried the British commander 
beyond the limits of reason. We are without particu - 
lars of the story of the reverse, but have every right to 
believe that our men put up a splendid fight. It seems 
incredible that but one division should have been 
launched upon a task which would require two army 
corps. The bald narrative leads one to conjecture an 
encounter battle; that both opponents contemplated an 
attack, and that the British division met with a strong 
advanced guard on the first day, which it hammered 
well, but found itself overpowered when the main 
body of the enemy appeared upon the scene. To fail 
against the Turk in the two fronts where our armies 
face him may prevail upon the Turk to sound the tocsin 
in the Moslem world. We can account ourselves for- 
tunate that a Caliph reigns but in name now on the 
shores of the Golden Horn and no longer leads his 
armies as of yore, but we tremble to think of the fury 
of religion that can be incited by those miscreants who 
hold the reins of power, and the cry of ‘‘ Death to the 
Christian ’’ which will again resound through Armenia. 
The conduct of war in the East has no counterpart in 
the West. It is governed by one golden rule. Never 
turn your back upon an Oriental. It creates visions 
of Paradise to the sleuth-hound. We have rued bitter 
lessons in the past when such weakness has super- 
vened. The memories of Kabul in 1842 and of Maiwand 
in 1880 are still alive in the East. We have lee- 
way to make up in the Far Eastern theatre that 
will last long after the dawn of peace in the West. It 
is the penalty of another war gamble. When the 
story of the reverse at Ctesiphon is writ it will be 
found but an echo of that of Suvla Bay. Two items 
for success were wanting—sufficient numbers and the 
presence of the supreme commander. Ere long we 
may look for the theatrical spectacle of the entry 
of the Kaiser into the gates of Stamboul surrounded 
with all the glitter of an escort of his garde-du-corps 
in their magnificent ceremonial array. The German 
War Lord in his shining armour will not fail to bring 
with him tangible proofs of victory. Trophies of war, 
cannon innumerable, prisoners Serbian and Russian 
will figure in his train, the latter destined to toil in the 
tunnels beneath the Taurus Range that but wants 
to link his great scheme of the route to Mesopotamia 
and the Far East. Such a display may appeal to the 
Moslem world for a period, but it will not result in the 
conquest of Russia, the defeat of France, or a triumph 
over Engiand. New armies may be created out of the 
obedient but unwilling subjects which come under 
German sway. They will not be forces that are 
inspired and buoyed with hopes of triumph for.a pur- 

pose which calls for national effort. Nobody knows 
better than the Kaiser that victory in this war can only 
be attained by he whodestroys the armies of his enemy 

that are in being. Is the Turk or the Bulgarian to be 
induced to fight on the plains of Flanders or in the 
marshes of the Pripet? The Kaiser knows the answer, 
and he knows well where lies the issue in this great 
world struggle. ; 


THE KING AND HIS PEOPLE. 


EVEN weeks have passed since the King, review- 

ing his troops in France, met with the acoident 
from which he fias suffered greatly. A recent bulletin, 
issued on 13 December, gives a favourable report. 
Everybody has noticed in the medical reports that the 
King has tried to keep his people from anxiety. In 
sickness, as in health, the most essential man of the 


Empire sets an example which cannot be admired with 
too much gratitude. It is an example in tact, reserve, 
unselfishness, wise patience, and thoughtful citizen- 
ship. 
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Four months ago we said that the absence of any 
pose, any theatrical sense of a conspicuous part to be 
played in the full red light of war, kept the King’s 
name from frequent and immediate notice in print and 
in speech. The people accepted the King’s work and 
influence as they accepted the silent work of the Navy, 
certainly with pride, but not always with a complete 
realisation of their necessary value. Since then two 
things have focussed in the public mind the Crown’s 
prestige and growing popularity. One of them is the 
accident that the King met with in France, and the 
other is the royal appeal for recruits, with its dignity 
and its patriotism. The King spoke to his people, and 
lifted the recruiting campaign into inspired citizenship. 
The contrast between his appeal to arms and the 
others will be noticed by historians. Its brevity, so 
different from the routine of political eloquence; its 
persuasion of transparent sincerity; its confidence in 
simple words and in the people’s sense of duty. With- 
out the King’s invocation Lord Derby’s rallying cam- 
paign would have been hampered seriously by the bad 
reputation won by earlier methods. 

In our commonwealth a good King has to be like 
true charity, always active for the public good, but 
without ostentation. Ostentation turns charity into 
doles and kingship into an entertainer. As a free 
people, we reverence the Throne for three reasons. 
Not only does it represent the ideal unity of our scat- 
tered Empire; it is a symbol of inherited permanence 
in accord with (the continuity of the generations; and 
it is supremely neutral among the passions of party 
strife. To a race that sets the greatest pride by in- 
dividualism, and to an Empire with possessions far 
dispersed, the ideal of continuous kingship is a unifying 
spirit essential to every part and member. This truth, 
recognised by all home-staying patriots, is seen perhaps 
most ardently by the oversea Dominions, who at a dis- 
tance know what’ is most valuable to them in the 
hereditary fame and fascination of their mother 
country. To toast the King’s health and to salute the 
Flag are ever-young inspirations in those far-off lands 
where ‘‘ Home’”’ means the British Isles with their 
relics of old history. So they are also to British 
people who live abroad in Europe. Here, too, during 
a crisis in kingship, as at the passing of Victoria and 
the passing of Edward VII., there is an impassioned 
recognition of the mysterious poetry that the Crown 
inherits and preserves, and transmits. 

In ordinary times British patriotism does not glow ; 
does not respond with sufficient fervour to the death- 
less emblems of our commonweaith—the Crown and 
the Flag. Australian children are taught to dedicate 
to them their hearts and their minds and their lives, 
whereas most British children have learnt nothing what- 
ever about these symbols of the Empire’s past, present, 
and future. Anything which increases in the young a 
sense of national history and dignity should be taught 
in all schools, for civic life soon degenerates into a 
grapple of egoisms when the inspirations of a just 
patriotism are neglected. Among the many errors of 


the pre-war times we must place a disregard in educa- 


tion for the meaning of kingship and for the Iliad of 
our national flags. An old jurist says: ‘‘ The King 
directs all eyes. ...”’’ But the sentiment in these 
words is medieval rather than modern. To-day the 
high office of the King is to symbolise the Empire and 
to win all hearts. King and State and People meet 
one another. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the fact that the 
Crown in our country has rarely taken its manners and 
customs from the changing character of the people. 
Our democracy, for instance, has had quiet Sovereigns, 
devoted to hard work, and unostentatious. But con- 
trast gives the best harmonies, and the prestige of the 
Crown since 1837 has grown steadily and safely. 
There was some fear that the death of Victoria would 
check its growth, because the Crown under Victoria 
had been a symbol of motherhood as well as an em- 


blem of the State; it inspired then a twofold loyalty. | 


| But the passage from queenship to kingship made no 


break in the sway of an ideal over the Empire. 
Edward VII. passed at once into his full heritage, and 
increased the persuasive authority of the ideal which 
he represented. 

Since the war began we have scen a great advance 
in the Empire’s loyalty to the present Sovereign, a 
Sovereign who has ever shown a deep affection for Im- 
perial things, who has visited most of his Possessions, 
who is known personally to their devotion. Through- 
out the war, moreover, the King has chosen to play 
his part in his own excellent way, taking _ per- 
sonal messages to his soldiers and sailors, attending 
always, and with modesty and thoroughness, to his 
duties, and speaking from time to time quiet words 
that live and have a future. Here is a tradition of 
public service that puts gems into the British Crown. 
Already it is understood by the Prince of Wales, 
whose modest courage and unaffected liking for hard 
work are noted everywhere at the Front and loved. 

It is with a prescient gratitude that the people 
should think of these things. The after-effects of 
war, accompanied as. they are by a spiritual reaction, 
have dangers of their own to the unity of a nation, and 
it is during the post-war years that the King’s prestige 
and influence will be appreciated most fully by 
temperate readers and thinkers. His neutrality in 
the strife of politics has gained the wisdom of experi- 
ence, and his mind thinks imperially. Though definite 
limits are set to the power exercised in our Con- 
stitution by the statesmanship of good and wise 
Sovereigns, yet character and experience and tactful 
knowledge pass from the King into the loyalty of his 
people. No Sovereign in our history has received 
such an all-round training as the present one. The 
Navy he understands as a sailor, and the Empire as a 
traveller; he is a soldier with his Army and a good 
friend to all his people. What more does the Empire 
need? The King’s complete restoration to health! 
Here is the Christmas present that patriotism desires, 
and the medical reports show that it is a gift coming 
to us in the New Year. : 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


LORD ALVERSTONE. 
By AatuurR A. BAUMANN. 


HE late Lord Chief Justice was a good but not a 
great man. His devotion to his party was 

more sincere than that of most political lawyers, for 
he was an ardent son of the Church, and “ roll’d the 
psalm to wintry skies ’’ in a fine tenor voice. Also he 
was, or thought he was, a Protectionist; and he had 
that affection for the land and all vested interests 
which comes naturally to one for whom the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act had provided bread and 
butter and jam from the start to the close of his career. 
Webster had acquired quite early in life—apparently 
under paternal advice—a system of gaining people by 
manner. Bentham tells us that Lord Shelburne had a 
system of gaining people, whom he thought might be 
useful, by flattery and by kissing them on each cheek. 
Webster did not kiss you—that is out of date—but he 
laid his arm across your shoulders and called you 
‘“Tom ”’ or ‘‘ Ted ’’ in a hearty tone upon the slightest 
acquaintance. This manner was obviously very 
successful with the engineers and parliamentary agents 
to whom Webster owed his start at the bar; but later 
in life, in the House of Commons for instance, it was 
not so well liked. The French call the possessor of 
that kind of manner ‘‘ Un faux bonhomme’’. A great 
advocate Sir Richard Webster certainly was not, if 
the greater part of advocacy be held to be, as it gene- 
rally is, the power of exposition. He had not a spark 
of humour, as his autobiography proved, and his 
ignorance of human nature and the ways of the world 
made him in criminal trials a dangerous child. This 
was disastrously apparent in all his appearances for 
““The Times’’ and the Government in the Parnell 
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trials. Indeed the bad advice which Sir Richard 
Webster gave to Lord Salisbury’s Government in 1888 
and his mishandling of the case before the Parnell 
Commission in 1889 are serious blots on his reputation 
as Attorney-General. It was natural enough that the 
proprietor and the manager of ‘‘ The Times ”’ should 
have been imposed on by Pigott and Houston; 
they were blinded by party zeal and journalistic ambi- 
tion, and the testing of evidence was not their trade. 
But that a lawyer at the head of his profession, like 
Sir Richard Webster, should have been practised on 
by Pigott would be incredible were it not for two faults 
of which he was notoriously guilty, a fondness for fees 
and a dislike of advice. Webster would take more 
business than he could master; and he would not be 
guided or assisted by any one. Nearly all leading 
counsel in the heyday of their fashion take more briefs 
than they can possibly read; but then they are sensible 
enough to allow a great deal of their work to be done 
by others, by devils and by those who are ‘“ with 
them ’’. If Sir Richard Webster had known anything 
of Ireland or Irishmen, he never could have been 
imposed on by Pigott, or have called his ragged army 
of Irish witnesses. If he had recognised that he knew 
nothing of Irish criminal trials and had listened to 
Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Ronan, who were with him, 
the disaster would have been saved. But the Attorney- 
General would neither give the necessary time to 
reading his brief and the proofs of the witnesses, nor 
would he pay attention to the experienced Irish lawyers, 
who were anxious to assist him. The consequence 
was that he ruined ‘‘ The Times’”’ and did a serious 
disservice to the Unionist party. He was bitterly 
attacked by Sir William Harcourt in the House of 
Commons for acting as the legal adviser of ‘‘ The 
Times’? and of the Crown in what were practically 
the same legal proceedings; and a few years later the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General were, very properly, 
prohibited from taking private practice. But though 
Sir Richard Webster was conspicuously ineffective in 
criminal trials and what are called ‘‘ causes célébres ’’, 
owing to a want of mother-wit, he enjoyed a very 
large and lucrative practice in commercial cases, in 
shipping and railway and patent business. This was 
partly owing to the paternal interest with which he 
began life, and partly owing to that heavy pertinacity 
and aptness in details which secure the favour of attor- 
neys who handle heavy business. Johnson advised 
Boswell that ‘‘ there should be a solemnity in the 
manner of a professional man’’. In court and in 
chambers there was plenty of solemnity about Webster. 
““Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat”, 
exclaimed the doctor, in parody of a well-known line. 
Who does dull business should himself be dull; and 
lead is the most precious of all the metals at the Bar. 

On the bench it cannot be said that Lord Alverstone 
will rank amongst the great Lord Chief Justices. He 
mistook despatch for efficiency. ‘‘ Get on, get on”’, 
was his favourite exhortation to counsel. Lawyers 
will always differ in their preference for a court of 
‘“Oyer sans terminer’’ or ‘‘terminer sans oyer’’. 
Lord Eldon stood or rather sat for the one, which is 
now unfashionable, and Alverstone, too often, for the 
other. Judges of this type forget the vulgar adage, 
““More haste less speed’’; it looks well to crush 
through a cause list; but if the crushing produces 
appeals, the community does not gain. Some con- 
spicuous merits as a judge Lord Alverstone had. He 
never bullied counsel or witnesses; he was upright and 
impartial; he never descended to levity or vulgarity ; 
he always upheld the honour and dignity of his cloth. 
To climb to the top of the most arduous and competi- 
tive profession in the world, and there to maintain 
himself without reproach, a man must possess many 
of those virtues and mental gifts which the denizens 
of civilised countries have always agreed to honour 
and reward. 


THE SCULPTURES IN WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


By C. H. Baker. 


ELDOM have ‘we as select an opportunity of com- 
paring the old with the new style in art as in 
Westminster Cathedral. There we can embrace in 
one glance the ‘‘ Stations of the Cross’’ by Mr. Gill 
and those of a decadent and faded Italian tradition. 
Wide apart as they are in school and scale and 
fashion, yet they are on common ground in their essen- 
tial nature; pare away their surface dissimilarities and 
in the end we reach an identical and fundamental 
characteristic, produced by an identical cause. It is 
not finally a question of technique; design, modelling, 
and colour in this connection are mere incidents.. Mr. 
Gill’s reliefs are obviously the better technically; they 
have a standing as sculpture that no one would dream 
of claiming for the tawdry little shop terra-cottas. But 
when we have got over this distinction between them 
we inevitably come to the main issue, asking ourselves 
which of these two styles really means the more. 

Religious art is straitly conditioned; it is a tre- 
mendous undertaking. For while one can argue 
about colour and rhythm and synthesis, each rebel 
having liberty to dash his individual interpretation in 
the face of convention and accepted respectability and 
then prove himself, one cannot do the same sort of 
thing usefully with ideas of universal religious signifi- 
cance. Prismatic painting, Whistlerian values, lop- 
sided bottles and square eggs may be, in an arguable 
sense, a matter of taste, but Christ and the story of 
His Passion have in comparison an absolute signifi- 
cance. In dealing with them, more especially in 
public places that are the fruit of and entirely depen- 
dent on that deep-rooted and ascertained significance, 
the artist has to accept a responsibility that in other 
fields he should never recognise. He has to ad- 
minister a sacrament, making it as living and interpre- 
tative as he can. Obviously for such an enterprise 
single-minded conviction is the ultimate essential. 
Let a man have other interests—self-conscious in- 
genuity, an itch for attractiveness, some controversial 
axe to grind—and his failure in religious art will be 
more pronounced and more unfortunate than in any 
other branch. There are two kinds of successful 
sacred art; the humble piety and devout conviction 
of a Fra Angelico and the rare illumination of more 
mystic and intuitive minds. To one cause all the 
different kinds of failures are traceable—lack of 
significance. 

As religious painters Titian, Raphael, and Rubens 
are the best examples of such failure. In their train 
came the Van Dycks and Carracci, and last of all the 
school to which the little terra-cotta ‘‘ Stations of the 
Cross ”’ in the Cathedral belong. High and low, bril- 
liant and dull, there is hardly a pea to choose between 
the meaning of these widely various artists. They 
‘* were out’’ to make attractive pictures or to tackle 
problems of technique. Undertaken in this frame of 
mind Christ and His people meant about as much to 
their painters and sculptors as allegorical or mythical 
characters or architectural accessories. Sometimes, 
it is only fair to add, artists of this class were capable 
of a warm, moist sentimentality, no doubt sweet to 
religious sentimentalists. I think it is possible that 
their works did seem expressive to a certain kind of 
religious temperament, in which case their failure is 
qualified: 

The Bolognese terra-cotta plaques in the Cathedral, 
despite their ridiculous craftsmanship, and perhaps 
because of their operatic picturesqueness and limp 
sentimentality, may even now seem expressive to some 
simple minds. Fainfly they reflect a crude convic- 
tion; their very sentimentality, washy though it be, 
implies some sort of sympathy with the story they 
illustrate. Of course, Christ and His Passion were 
never a reality to the workshop from which these 
plaques came in the sense that they were real and ex- 
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perienced to Donatello, Rembrandt, or Mantegna. 
Granted, too, that in the long run the effect of senti- 
mental religious art is limiting if not unwholesome ; 
yet if we come to weigh the religious usefulness of 
these plaques against that of Mr. Gill’s reliefs I should 
not be surprised to learn that in this respect the 
former was more appreciable. , 

As far as I know Mr. Gill’s attitude as an illustrator 
of religious narrative is novel in one respect. He 
does not use his subject as a pretext for technical 
facility as did Rubens, nor for attractiveness and thin 
sentiment as did Raphael, Titian, and their followers. 
For him the various incidents are opportunities for 
exercising and applying a theory, for reiterating a 
party cry. A commonly dismaying characteristic of 
politicians and party organs is their inability to recog- 
nise that there are some dogs that their pet stick 
must mot be used upon. Mechanically clever and 
with perception long since dulled they lose touch with 
life like any academician. Mr. Gill has made the 
same mistake in supposing that because the theories 
he deals in had a kind of amusing interest (before the 
war) when applied to academic problems, therefore 
they would work anywhere and everywhere. But it 
is one thing to be fashionably naive and Polynesian 
in the Goupil Gallery and quite another to treat the 
most sublime and poignant aspect of a living faith in 
the same spirit in a place built specially to perpetuate 
that faith. Small wonder that Mr. Gill’s ‘‘ Stations 
of the Cross’’ do not mean much, seeing how remote 
from single-minded conviction was his attitude of con- 
ception. In his figures there is no illumining signifi- 
cance nor life. They are as academic in spirit as the 
terra-cotta plaques. The author of the latter pre- 
ferred the Canon of Ideal Beauty to truth; Mr. Gill 
was too engrossed in the theory of Ideal Primitivism 
to have much attention left for life. The Bolognese 
gentleman failed because he thought that Christ ought 
to have looked elegantly effeminate and the soldiers 
who scourged Him like operatic pirates. Mr. Gill’s 
self-imposed task, on the other hand, was more subtle ; 
he had to think out how a prehistoric barbarian with a 
smattcring of medieval design and twentieth century 
technique would have carved his subjects. Busy with 
this puzzle he neglected to consult his own secret, un- 
dictated thoughts for a living contribution to the uni- 
versal conception of the Passion’s meaning. 

The common ground on which these two series of 
the ‘‘ Stations of the Cross ’’ meet is their academic 
attitude. Their artists were barred from realisation 
of their theme by a preoccupation with ideals ap- 
parently more important than life. They failed to get 
inside their subjects, becoming one with them, them- 
selves living their emotions and thought. Nor could 
they discover in their sophisticated hearts the sim- 
plicity and literal piety of the saintly Fra Giovanni. 
If it so happened that the Canons of Ideal Beauty 
and Perfect Primitivism were more enduring and 
stimulating than life-revelation—if they were not so 
easily exhaustible—how different it would be ! 

After all, the test for questions such as these is 
simple enough. Do we, after commune with a work 
of art, realise more of the significance of what it pur- 
ports to interpret? Obviously an interpretation of 
the Passion such as that of the plaques at West- 
minster, ‘with their feeble gracefulness and melodrama, 
takes one no great distance. Nor does a studied 
attempt to forge primitive mannerisms seem the direct 
way to gain or give insight into a profoundly spiritual 
theme. The contrast in significance between these 
Cathedral sculptures and the ‘‘Calais Burghers ”’ 
(what one can see of them) under the Victoria Tower is 
marked enough to point the moral. They do pro- 
foundly mean something. Here again the question 
of technique does not arise, but only that of charac- 
ter and content. Whatever school or canon Rodin 
may have stood for when he was creating these figures 
was far less important to him than the living meaning 
of his men. Thus he produced a group whose emo- 


tions he himself experienced and could transmit, 
making them accessible to us, and us responsive to 
their universal nature. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
By Joun 


T first sight it might seem that few men had ever 
been so fortunate as Stephen Phillips. He was 
famous at an age when most men are creeping dubi- 
ously into the penumbra of their reputation. He had 
a host of friends; and, what is even better for a man’s 
fame and future, his enemies were neither silent nor 
few, nor uninspired. All that is needed for a man’s 
health and success in the pursuit of his art Stephen 
Phillips seemed to have won almost at ja blow— 
backers who encouraged him, a publisher who believed 
in him, leading managers who produced his plays, 
one or two critics who protested that he was not yet 
greater than Shakespeare, a public which actually 
bought his books. 

But appearances were in this case even more decep- 
tive than usual. Those who have followed the literary 
career of Stephen Phillips at all closely will hardly fail 
to agree that his amazing luck, far from being a 
friend, was almost his worst enemy. There was more 
in Stephen Phillips than appeared in even his best 
work—qualities which are neither in his lyrics nor in 
his plays. His early success, seeming to present him 
with exactly the opportunities he needed, in reality 
tempted him in an altogether wrong direction. 

It may here be objected that poets have no right to 
be led astray by their friends, their enemies, their 
fame, or any clamour that may be raised. Poets 
should be majestically aloof and immune from the 
rumours of their time, like blind Milton composing 
his sacred epics in the days of an infidel King, or like 
deaf Beethoven indifferent alike to the noises of a big 
war or to the even greater noises of Rossini. It may 
be said that to be affected by what the contemporary 
world says or does to you is evidence of mediocrity, 
and that he must needs be a poor poet who is influenced 
by fortune good or bad. But is this really so? Excel- 
lent poets have also been very accessible, human and 
sensitive persons in real life, prompt to dislike a 
bad Press and to be influenced by their admirers. If 
Dryden had lived to-day he would have belonged to a 
press-cutting agency. As it was, he spent half his 
life writing bad plays because they were popular. 
Pope was so willing a slave to his reputation that he 
doctored the dates of his correspondence to appear as 
more astoundingly an infant prodigy than he really 
was. Brahms wore the chains of a classic tradition 
because his friends insisted that he was the inheritor 
of Beethoven, whereas his enemies confirmed him in 
quite an unnatural antipathy to Wagner. In the face 
of these illustrious examples, which could indefinitely 
be multiplied, it is unreasonable to ask that all genius 
should go with a Miltonic temperament. Stephen 
Phillips was not, like Milton, a recluse and a man 
devoted; nor was he, like Pope, a coxcomb. He was 
an honestly human being—anxious to do good work, 
a little too sensitive to criticism, and a little carried 
away by a disproportionate publicity and fame at the 
start of his career. He was richly gifted, and possibly 
a third of his gifts got themselves expressed in his 
work. The other two-thirds, owing, among other 
things, to an amazing worldly success at the start of 
his career, never had a chance. 

We have to recall that some fifteen years ago a 
young poet, a poet who already had won notice and 
encouragement, composed the tragedy of ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca ’’. It was clearly a young play. That is to 
Say, it was clearly the play of an author whose sense 
of language, whose feeling for the theatre, whose 
exuberance of expression, transcended, for the moment, 
anything he had, in particular, to say. There was 
often more sound than sense, more fervour of style 
than reality of feeling, in ‘‘ Paolo”. But this, after 
all, was the commonest and least disquieting of faults 
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in a young poet; and there was every reason to 


suppose in the year 1900 that Stephen Phillips would 


cast off his poetical adolescence and grow out of 
‘‘Paolo’’ as surely and as far as Shakespeare grew 
out of ‘* Love’s Labours”’ and Shelley grew out of 
‘““Mab”’ and Keats grew out of some of the more 
juxuriant pages of ‘‘ Endymion’’. Was not this 
young dramatic poet in the hands of Mr. George 
Alexander—a manager whose temper was as level as 
his head, who must inevitably prune the shoots of 
these promising laurels and encourage all those grafts 
of humour and sense which clearly needed only a little 
tactful encouragement to put forth fresh leaves? 
Unfortunately the evil good fortune which we have 
already noted as lying in wait for the author of 
‘* Herod ’’, ‘‘ Ulysses ’’, ‘‘ Nero’’, and the rest, at this 
point took almost entire charge of the destiny of the 
author of ‘‘ Paolo’’. Fate chose for its first and most 
fatal weapon the London Press, which went completely 
off its head in regard to ‘‘ Paolo’’. Here was a young 
author who, above all things, required to be warned 
and delicately handled—an author whose salvation 
depended on his growing out of things like ‘‘ venturing 
through forests towards her face’’; and the critics, 
almost in a chorus, instead of suggesting a chastening 
of such alliterative music, burst into a chorus of the 
most extravagant acclamation. This young disciple of 
the Muses was actually described as writing like 
Sophocles! Instead of being urged along his improv- 
ing way, he was received as a finished master and 
encouraged to remain for ever where he was. Is it 
wonderful that Stephen Phillips, instead of eliminating 
the faults of his youth, actually set about to improve 
upon them? Is it, indeed, a matter for astonishment, 
in view of the ridiculous way in which London received 
his ‘‘ Paolo’’, that ‘‘ Paolo’’, instead of being the 
first step in the progress of a really great writer for 
the theatre, remained to the end as on the whole the 
best composition for the theatre which its author 
achieved ? 

There was another fatal circumstance attending the 
early success of Stephen Phillips. It brought him into 
a peculiarly disastrous partnership with Sir Herbert 
Tree. It was a natural partnership; but it was never- 
theless deplorable, because at His Majesty’s Theatre 
the poet and his manager mutually encouraged one 
another in one and the same sovereign and besetting 
sin. Stephen Phillips had most to beware of a ten- 
dency to substitute sounding rhetoric for significant 
sense. He had to be on his guard against all those 
short-cuts to sublimity which, intending to be grand, 
are only grandiose. This was, at that time, exactly 
the case of Sir Herbert Tree as a producer of plays. 
Sir Herbert Tree was at that time entering upon that 
magnificent career of his which, honestly aiming at 
the sublime and beautiful, has so often hit the costly 
and extensive. 

Sir Herbert Tree encouraged all the young faults of 
the author of ‘‘ Paolo’’. The poet who in ‘‘ Paolo”’ 
wrote ‘‘ venturing through forests towards her face’’, 
in ‘‘ Herod ’’ wrote ‘‘ masonry in morning magical ”’ ; 
and in later years became bound to do that kind of 
thing automatically. ‘‘ Herod”’ definitely committed 
Stephen Phillips to grow younger year by year, to 
abound more and more in his faults, and to hide his 
great natural gifts behind an increasingly mechanical 
magnificence. 

But this article should be less a record of an ill- 
fated progress—a progress continually accelerated by 
the clamour and counter-clamour of which in his most 
impressionable years he was the centre—than a record 
of praise and gratitude for what Stephen Phillips posi- 
tively achieved. It is significant that the two plays 
which, more nearly than any other plays in modern 
times, closed the rift between the English theatre and 
English literature were both of them produced by Sir 
George Alexander. ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ ranks 
with ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’ as a play 
which brought English letters to terms with the 
Stephen 
Phillips in ‘‘ Paolo’’, in ‘‘ Herod”’, and, to a less 


extent, in ‘‘ Ulysses’’ and ‘‘ Nero”’, besides showing 
what in happier circumstances he might have done, 
showed also more clearly than has been shown by any- 
one else in modenn times that poetic drama is not 
necessarily an Elizabethan mystery, but that it is a 
possible and a practicable enterprise. Only one thing 
really is needed—namely, a dramatic poet ; and poetic 
drama is only rare because English poets have seldom 
cared to be dramatists as well. When a man of real 
poetic gifts happens, as in the case of Stephen 
Phillips, to be also an actor with an intimate know- 
ledge of the theatre and the skill to use it, the Eliza- 
bethan miracle can once again become a business pro- 
position. Unhappily for the English theatre, the com- 
bination of gifts with which Stephen Phillips was 
endowed is so rarely discovered that when it actually 
appeared in 1900 the public lost their heads, fell to 
exclaiming like men amazed, and finally lost their poet 
in a general clamour. 


SAFONOFF. 
By Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


CERTAIN, or rather a very uncertain, male 
pianist has made a great reputation and 
amassed wealth less by playing the piano than by 
making faces at the audiences. This is pitiable; and 
as this pianist really plays his instrument well it is to 
le regretted that an ordinary listener should be robbed 
of the pleasure of uninterruptedly following him 
through his programmes. He unfortunately specialises 
in Chopin, for some of Chopin’s music is amongst the 
saddest ever composed, and one turns away from an 
artist who after rendering, perhaps exquisitely, a pas- 
sage that might have been written in ‘ immortal 
tears’’, smiles at his public with the query ‘‘ Was 
that not beautiful?’’ Such an exhibition I saw; that 
very remark I heard; hundreds of ladies in the hall 
first smiled amused approval, then applauded insanely ; 
and the recollection frightens me from Queen’s Hall 
whenever this particular artist proposes to secure 
public favour by similar exploits. 

There are degrees in all things. Some other pianists 
and some fiddlers, and not a few singers, are bad 
«nough in all conscience, but not so utterly outrageous. 
(ne or two conductors are fairly bad. But excuses 
tnay be made for conductors. They must gesticulate, 
and if they get excited and overdo the thing a trifle 
at times we readily pardon them. In their case the 
main question is, Do they get results commensurate 
with their efforts? Not always. Some of the finest 
conductors are the most restrained; and some would 
achieve finer artistic results if only they could control 
themselves. The case of Safonoff is a curious one; it 
is indeed unique. He has not in him the making of a 
conductor of the first rank, and I hesitate to assert that 
if he dropped some of his unfortunate gesturings he 
could make himself one of the second rank. Yet he 
is not a perambulating bundle of affectations; he 
takes music with immense seriousness; so far as his 
understanding carries him he does his best. But one 
thing is certain: he handicaps himself by abandoning 
the conductor’s stick. This implement is not a mere 
decoration, a sign of authority, the leader’s baton 
which every violinist may carry in his fiddle-case. 
In France a violin-bow is used instead of a stick, and 
the origin of its use may be seen to-day in many a 
small music-hall, where the principal first violinist, the 
‘leader ’’, ceases playing and beats the time whenever 
his forces seem likely to make shipwreck. To secure 
a firm attack, and to get clean phrase-endings, the . 
stick is absolutely essential. It economises time at re- 
hearsals and energy at public performances. Of 
course every conductor—at any rate every virtuoso of 
the orchestra—gets what he wants from his men by 
other indications than those of the stick alone; but 
without the stick no man ever secured a great interpre- 
tation of a great piece of music. When Safonoff, 
directing the London Symphony Orchestra concert on 
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the 6th, came on without one I had a sense of incom- 
pleteness, of something wanting. Still, one might 
have grown accustomed to that; but one thing I, for 
one, will never become accustomed to, the profusion of 
wild and, to me, often meaningless, gestures that the 
lack of a stick compelled him to resort to. The waving 
arms were there to annoy the eyes and the bad playing 
was there to worry the ears. The only plan was to 
close one’s eyes and judge only the playing. 

The concert began at 6.15 with Haydn’s well enough 
known G major symphony. At the very outset the un- 
certain attack was noticeable—and indeed was painfully 
noticeable throughout the concert. The main fault, 
however, was the endeavour to Beethovenise Haydn’s 
naive music, to convert it into a Beethoven symphony 
as a Beethoven symphony is conceived by the Russian 
imagination. The theme of the first allegro bears a 
superficial resemblance to the subject of the finale 
of Beethoven’s No. 8, but that is all. Safonoff 
tried to infuse passion into quite passionless melodies ; 
he would make us believe that Papa Haydn 
stamped and tore his hair like Beethoven or a 
demigod in a temper; as fine a body of string- 
players as can be found in the world was in- 
duced to make its instruments screech and wail like 
a hurricane tearing through fifty thousand telegraph 
wires. It was not Haydn; it was not music at all; 
very often it was distressing to the ear. Thomas 
Beecham always directs with plenty of vigour: if any- 
thing he errs on the side of too much noise; but I wish 
Safonoff could hear his rendering of a Mozart sym- 
phony or overture—ocould hear it and learn from it. 
But I have my doubts. He is too excitable, it would 
seem, for anything but a Blue Hungarian band—a thing 
rather out of fashion just now. Like the man on the 
hill he cannot keep still; the magnificent band—a band 
with Reed, Hinchcliff, Solomon, Winterbottom, and 
James, to mention only a few, amongst its principals— 
could have given us the true Haydn flavour and atmo- 
sphere; but Safonoff would not let them. I did not see 
any smiles of approval of his actions; but I daresay 
most of the audience thought they were all right. As 
he ds not an Englishman he must be a great musician 
and his gesticulations are the ‘‘eccentricities of 
genius ’’; or, on the other hand, he may be forgiven as 
a foreigner. Bach’s Brandenburg concerto was fine 
beyond all praise; and I do not grudge Safonoff his 
due share of glory, though he must share it with the 
soloists, all of whom I have just mentioned, excepting 
Mr. Wood, the flautist. } 

Why Chopin’s F minor piano concerto should have 
been given with Mr. Arthur de.Greef as soloist I cannot 
conjecture. The form is one pin could not handle; 
the thing seems clumsy and cumbfous; the spontaneity, 
sweetness, and poignancy that characterise his pure 
piano music seem to go out of it when he seeks to cast 
it in the larger mould. Or rather, I should say the 
longer mould ; for whereas many of Chopin’s works are 
truly big, big in idea, emotion, and design, this stuff 
is trivial. Much of it is as destitute of distinction as 
any study by the worthy Henselt. Mr. de Greef is the 
last artist who should attempt to interest us in it. 
His playing is correct, moderately showy, and equally 
without taste and colour. 

The big thing of the evening was Beethoven’s No. s. 
The first two bars caused me to shiver: I knew my 
evening was wasted. The opening of the Fifth is one 
of Beethoven’s most tremendous dramatic inspirations. 
Very often he hinted at what was to come, even in his 
mightiest works. The Ninth, for example, opens 
vaguely : slowly the half chaotic music begins to take 
form, to crystallise, and to gather fulness and strength 
until the inexorable theme is announced. The Heroic 
begins with a simple phrase (lifted from Mozart), and 
not for some time do its possibilities unfold themselves. 
But in the Appasianata piano sonata ‘he plunges right 
into things at once; and in the Fifth symphony he does 
more—he fairly batters you about the head with his 
theme. ‘‘ Thus Fate knocks at the door! ’’ he said. 


| Does it? Well, not as Safonoff, stickless, struck it 
out. A postman who fumbled his double-knock so 
would be promptly dismissed. This was not the main 
defect of his version of the first movement. Missing 
the thought and passion of it he tried to fill it—or at 
least I can only suppose he tried—with sound and fury 
signifying nothing; and to make matters worse he 
could not restrain himself in approaching the climax. 
Invariably he worked up the band to its full power 
before he got half the way to highest point, and every 
point fell flat. The slow movement was sentimental; 
the scherzo fairly good, but wanting in mystery, and 
the finale became a noisy muddle. Nothing was sus- 
tained and lyrical or really forceful; all was scurried, 
hurried, and jerky with the luckless haste of a nervous 
man running to catch a train. Safonoff is a musician 
whose intentions must be respected, but we possess 
native conductors who are better, a very great deal 
better. 


PACIFISTS AND THEIR PRATTLE. 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


ACIFISTS never change; they pass through self- 
deception into a creed of voluble impenitence. 
Though Germany warned them many times of her 
plots and plans, their pet argument runs as follows: 
‘* Our influence was entirely innocent, for it offered no 
provocation. To be unprepared for a great military 
war is to be unaggressive and righteous.’’ Do Bel- 
gians think so? Would it be intelligently ‘‘ unaggres- 
sive ’’ to leave a million of gold unguarded on Hamp- 
stead Heath? And is it wise to be “‘ righteous” 
merely to earn in fifteen months more than 500,000 
casualties ? 

Zealots of impenitence, who learn nothing from life 
and nothing from multitudinous death, are easy to 
classify. Many of them flame into passion when they 
speak of German atrocities, while many others are so 
tender to Germany that they shun the official crimes- 
which her people have applauded. The Union of 
Democratic Control belongs to the second class, which 
has also many free-lance writers and speakers. One 
of them says, with an oily, false rectitude: ‘‘ May it 
not be more in consonance with the spirit of the Divine 
precept that the conclusion of a peace intended to be 
permanent should wipe out all past stains or charges 
as barriers to International Unity, so that the dawn 
of the New Era shall break in the bright light of 
Forgiveness from on High? ”’ 

Suppose this claptrap were judge and jury in courts 
of law. A. would murder B., and then a verdict of 
ideal hysteria—said to be ‘‘ the bright light of For- 
giveness from on High ’’—would pardon A. and send 
him back to civil life and adventure. Perhaps a job 
would be found for him in the Peace Palace at the 
Hague. No crime would be punished, ‘‘ because a 
peace intended to be permanent should wipe out all 
past stains and charges’’, leaving sufferers from 
wrong to the supreme happiness won for them by 
rogues and criminals. 

Day after day the fanatics of peace refer to the first 
principle of their debility: that Germany must not be 
humiliated, because humiliation would ‘‘ create abid- 
ing soreness and rancour, followed probably by the 
recrudescence of war’’. Was Germany humiliated 
after three aggressive wars under Roon, Moltke, and 
Bismarck? And did the absence of humiliation put 
an end to her plots and plans? Even if pacifists had 
cork eyes and brains of cotton-wool they ought to be 
able to see that Prussia throughout her evolution has 
been predatory. The whole of Germany to-day is 
Prussian, and her people, like our pacifists, obey the 
creed of impenitence. 

After the war Germany may feel a terrific reaction. 
Disenchanted and sick, she may put on saintly airs and 
charm our peace fanatics. But we know from our own 
history that reactions never destroy racial character. 
Our soldiers to-day are the soldiers of Crécy and 
Agincourt minus the ruthlessness of early times. 
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Little by little, no doubt, Germany also will lose her | has evident perils of its own, For younger nations 


barbarism ; but aggression is the dominant factor of her 
temperament; it belongs to her as financial ability 
belongs to the Jews. Even if her congenital habits of 
aggression can be checked in military and naval 
matters, they cannot be ousted from the warfare of 
business enterprise, on which nations depend in the 
daily grapple for markets. 

It is the future of trade and commerce—not ques- 
tions of ‘‘ militarism ’’—that sensible persons fix their 
thoughts upon. Here is a warfare of the future which 
will be incessant and ever more and more strenuous 
and hazardous. Out of it at times other wars will 
arise. People are hypersensitive in matters of material 
prosperity, as we learn daily from neutrals, and often 
from British strikes. But armed strife will be avoided 
as long as possible, partly because of its tremendous 
cost, and partly because of its long uncertainty. As 
for the sacrifice of life, it is not a deterrent in the 
crises of a nation’s honour, and ambition. For ten 
months Italy watched the devouring effects of scientific 
war, and then began to fight. Bulgaria for a much 
longer time was a spectator of the millionfold slaugh- 
ter, and she knew from her own recent experiences the 
dire meaning of victories and defeats. Yet she did not 
prattle about peace: she talked neutrality—and then 
set her army corps in motion. Other nations also may 
join in this war; and from each we shall learn that 
fear of bloodshed has no effect when people really wish 
to fight. No losses could be greater than those of 
this war. Yet it is trade and expediency, not the ideas 
noised abroad by pacifists, that keep many neutral 
powers from adding their troops to the battle lines. 

This fact is the most memorable lesson of modern 
times. And the influence of trade on men’s attitude 
to armed conflict will be intensified by the final costs 
of the present 6ne and by the paying of dividends on 
enormous war loans. To do this and to fight well in 
the world-wide industrial contest will strain every 
nation. Nature compels mankind never to mourn long 
over the dead; but the other effects of Armageddon 
will be present for a hundred years at least in national 
debts, piled Pelion on the top of Ossa. 

If only peace fanatics would hold their tongues ! 
Why don’t they leave the future to the pacifism of 
war debts to be paid? But their belligerency has no 
bounds. It wants to free the German people from 
their inborn qualities; and, of course, it intends to 
banish military war from the world for ever, with the 
help of an International Police divided into many rival 
groups of political intriguers. This police will be kept 
in Iceland, with a pleasant little fleet of International 
warships; and from time to time, after a wireless 
from the Palace of Peace, it will come forth to bully 
a naughty nation. There are but two things that 
belligerent pacifists refuse to do. Political squabbling 
at home is to go on everywhere; they wish the work- 
ing class to forbid lock-outs and to organise strikes. 

How insipid the world would be without strife ! 
Peace without strife would be a yawn without end, as 
tiresome as light without shadow, or as virtue without 
vice. Imagine a thousand years of perfect, cooing 
peace. A world without strife would be a hell of in- 
vincible monotony. 

Besides, if pacifists really liked their ideas, they 
would show in their conduct the contrition of goodwill. 
Lord Roberts received no apology from them, and 
their creed of impenitence never falters. In the future 
these zealots will test daily the people’s brain and 
character. Will they bring our country once more to 
the edge of doom? 

Elderly nations dislike simple principles, and the 
principle governing peace and war is_primitively 
simple. Adequate defence alone gives safety. This 
principle is understood in good business ; but no elderly 
nation has ever understood it in the long self-denial of 
national defence. For this reason pacifists will remain 
dangerous to France and to our own country. The 
younger nations of Europe are nearer to those barbaric 
qualities out of which all previous empires have been 
evolved. Neither France nor the British Empire de- 
sires more than she has at present: and full growth 


see that every empire is an imperfect and uncertain 
harmony of conquests, and they yearn to grow and to 
possess. After all, strife everywhere is life’s wonder- 
ful historian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DEFECTS OF OUR QUALITIES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
6 December 1915. 

Sir,—The criticism so confidently directed against 
the military executive—from the General Staff down- 
wards—by some of our purely civilian publicists can 
only be explained on one of two grounds. It either 
arises from absolute thoughtlessness or from a naive 
assumption that the improvisation of armies, unlike all 
other practical problems, can dispense with the pre- 
liminary of a seedtime. 

Had we been a great military Power, accustomed 
even in time of peace to number our trained officers 
and men by the million, an occasional word of civilian 
criticism would not have called for comment. As it is 
we are essentially a non-military Power, having up to 
eighteen months ago never entertained the possibility 
of being called upon to furnish for foreign servite a 
force one-tenth the size of that which is now being 
provided for. 

It is only in proportion as we realise this that the 
unseemliness of all such clamour becomes manifest. 
Skilled officers, even of lower regimental rank, are 
not to be produced by the waving of a wand, nor, 
indeed, by the strenuous training of a few months, 
still less are the officers of the higher commands. One 
would have thought that experience gained by these 
self-appointed critics, each from his own calling, would 
have made the statement of such a truism quite un- 
necessary. It is perfectly easy to picture the contempt 
with which the judgment of anyone would be regarded 
who dared to suggest that a few months’ training 
ought ‘to suffice for transforming an intelligent out- 
sider into a capable head of some highly specialised 
professional or business department. And yet this is 
precisely the error which is committed in denouncing 
the authorities for failure to keep pace in the supply 
of highly-trained officers with the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of the rank and file. 

The enemy, as might naturally be expected in criti- 
cising a matter which he had thoroughly mastered 
theoretically, put his finger at once upon the weakest 
link in Lord Kitchener’s great scheme. ‘‘ Even if 
England can succeed in raising the men’’, he said, 
“*the provision of a continuous supply of adequately 
trained officers will be impossible ; it will be the fatally 
weak link of the chain’’. Fortunately the weakness 
of that link has not, in practice, proved sufficiently 
serious to invalidate the general utility of the chain, 
nor is there now prospect of its doing so; it is grow- 
ing relatively stronger every day, thanks to the un- 
wearying vigilance and efficiency of those who are 
forging it. Given but a tithe of the incompetency 
which the critics ascribe so glibly to the authorities 
and the enemy’s prophecy would have been justified. 

That this has not been the case ought to inspire the 
gratitude of every thoughtful member of the com- 
munity. That it does not do so, that those to whom 
the chief honour is due often find themselves the 
target for the reproaches and condemnation of their 
fellows, might almost be taken as evidence of in- 
gratitude. It is not a proof of ingratitude, however, 
so much as of the inherent inability of men whose 
whole training has been concentrated upon the arts 
of peace suddenly to qualify for the passing of 
competent judgments upon all the problems involved 
in the prosecution of the art of war 

In other. words, it has its root in that most common 
of all failings—-shared equally by nations and indivi- 
duals—the failing of not being able to recognise the 
defects of our qualities. , 

Yours faithfully, ‘‘ Reaist.’”’ 
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THE PLEDGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—I am a Derby Recruit, age 31, married, Group 
37. My wife has no trade and no mother or father to 
rely upon if I am called up. My standing liabilities 
are, roughly, £150 per annum, and include rent, rates, 
insurance, income-tax, etc. My employers are unable 
to make me any allowance whatever. My wife’s allow- 
ance will therefore be a bare 12s. 6d. per week. When 
my turn comes I will do my duty to the best of my 
ability. 

My object in writing to you, Sir, is to ask you to 
use the powerful influence of the SatuRDAY REVIEW to 
the end that married men in my position shall not be 
betrayed by the Government. We have placed our- 
selves at the service of the country, but before we are 
called, and our wives left to face a real struggle 
against poverty, there are many thousands of single 
men who must be compelled to serve. That is the 
pledge of the Government—a pledge which the Press, 
the members of Parliament, and the general public 
must insist upon being fulfilled. 

Does the Government appreciate the supreme sacri- 
fice which married men of the middle class have made? 
We can and do contribute to the many relief funds, 
but can never participate in the benefits. No coal or 
dinner tickets ‘will be given to our wives when they 
are struggling to maintain their respectability on 
12s. 6d. per week, whilst their husbands are existing 
on unpalatable rations with 3s. 6d. pocket money for 
luxuries. 

The rich man can serve without any gnawing anxiety 
as to how his dependants are faring. The poor man 
knows that his wife and family are better off than 
before. But the man of the middle class has nothing 
but anxiety and sacrifice to face. We do not com- 
plain. We take everything that comes our way, and 
submit in silence. The working man does all the 
grumbling, and makes a profit thereby. But let me 
warn the Government that in this matter the middle- 
class married man will not submit to any underhand 
play. The single eligible men must go, or we are 
released from our pledge. The only course now is 
conscription, a step which should have been taken 
years ago. 

I am, yours obediently, 
‘* Group 37.”’ 


THE U.D.C. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
The Union of Democratic Control. 

Sir,—In your last number you make some remarks about 
the meeting of the Union of Democratic Control which was 
broken up the other day. You say that it was broken up by 
‘* the spontaneous action of an indignant crowd ”’ and that 
‘the passes were not forged”. Now these remarks are 
untrue, though I admit that you have Mr. Tennant’s 
authority for them. Had the official on whom Mr. Tennant 
relied for his report made any inquiries at the office of the 
U.D.C. he could have been shown at once many of the 
actual forged tickets themselves, and Mr. Tennant has now 
been furnished with a specimen. The official, however, did 
not apparently consider it his duty to make any inquiry in 
this most obvious quarter. The forgeries are good enough 
to take in anyone who did not look very closely at them, 
and it was by means of these that the soldiers obtained 
admission ito the hall. So much for the value of Mr. 
Tennant’s information. He seems to have been more 
anxious, as he said, ‘‘ to back up the military’ than to 
inquire into the truth. 

Even, however, putting ithe question of forged tickets on 
one side, it would be absurd to talk of a spontaneous out- 
burst of indignation when the crowd did not give the 
speakers time to utter a single word or even to mount the 
platform. 

Lastly, you say that the right of free speech implies ‘a 
right in the public to refuse a hearing to people who offend 
its intelligence and its patriotism ’’. Now, you, Sir, offend 


my intelligence, that is to say, your writings seem to me asa 
rule exceedingly fallacious; you also offend my patriotism in 
that you seem to me to be aiming at the destruction of all 
those things which make England a country worth living 
in. I know, moreover, that a large number of other people 
share my views. Do you, therefore, say that we have a 
right to come in and wreck your offices and printing 
presses whenever you intend to issue the SaturDaY REVIEW ? 


If you do say this, I congratulate you on your consistency, ” 


and I ask you on what day you invite us to exercise our 
rights ? 
Yours faithfully, 
ADRIAN STEPHEN. 


*,* There is a reference to this letter in Notes of the Week. 
Mr. C. H. Norman, whose letter appeared last week, has 
written to say that he is not a member of the U.D.C. 


AMERICA, CANADA, AND PEACE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
Linlithgow. 

Sir,—Many unofficial letters from Americans have been 
published on the relations between the United States and the 
British Empire at this crisis, and I have received others from 
correspondents whom I have met during my extensive travels 
on the other side of the Atlantic. They all show that the 
first and foremost things that Uncle Sam wishes are peace, 
amity, and the timely removal of all causes of international 
friction. Had there been no war to distract the public mind, 
the centenary of peace between the States and the British 
Empire would no doubt be celebrated with much goodwill gn 
both sides of the water in this eventful year. 

But the war need not hinder the United States from erect- 
ing a monument in their own continent, far from the thunder 
of the guns and the clash of empires, a monument that will 
consolidate the friendship of a hundred years of peace and 
friendship with a kindred Empire. The United States have a 
golden opportunity ready to hand, and all lovers of inter- 
national peace in the great Republic may well consider the 
following proposal. They can make a gift at practically no 
cost to themselves which would be to the receiver of very 
great value, and would prove an enduring monument to the 
cause that so many good Americans have at heart. 

The North-Western Territory of Canada, from Mount St. 
Elias to the Portland Canal, a distance of some 500 miles, 
was expressly shut off from the sea by the decision of Lord 
Alverstone in 1903, when the Alaskan Boundary dispute was 
settled between Canada and the United States. The whole 
of this long strip of coast and all the harbours and the inlets 
that intersect it were held to belong to the-United States, so 
that to its great detriment the Canadian Hinterland was 
deprived of all access to the sea north of the Portland Canal 
and the new port of Prince Rupert. 

This decision, it need scarcely be said, caused deep dis- 
appointment in Canada. The decision was doubtless correct 
enough from a strictly legal point of view, but it savoured of 
the pound of flesh, of little intrinsic value to the one party 
but of serious importance to the other. 

Now, as matters stand, this exclusion ef the vast Canadian 
Hinterland of Northern British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory from any natural outlet to the Pacific Ocean 
constitutes a permanent hindrance to the development of that 
large part of the Dominion and a cause of perpetual annoy- 
ance and possible future dispeace to Canada. 

The belt of coast in question is highly picturesque no doubt, 
with deep fiords and high mountains intersected with glens 
and glaciers of great beauty, but beyond this its commercial 
value is not high. It is a favourite tourist resort in dry 
weather, but has not much capacity for industrial develop- 
ment. The dark pine-clad mountain sides plunge abruptly 
into deep water with scarcely any fringe of flat beach for 
cultivation or settled industry. The granite mountains of the 
Coast Range have not been proved of great mineral value, 
although near the town of Juneau there is an extensive body 
of low-grade gold ore worked by the Alaska Treadwell Co., 
a prosperous British enterprise. Fishing and lumbering 
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are likely to remain the chief sources of occupation to a 
sparse population content to live in a very humid northern 
region. 

The acquisition of this strip of coast from Russia nearly 
4o years ago—the Alaskan Panhandle as it is called—cost 
the United States very little, and it would cost as little to 
cede it or part of it to Canada now, and would buy an infinite 
amount of good will, and remove a standing source of 
annoyance to a friendly neighbouring State. 

It is apparently held not for any great intrinsic value, but 
mainly from sentiment and the pleasure of ownership. It 
might now be surrendered on the sentimental ground of 
national appreciation. of the recent gallant services of the 
Canadian people in the cause of freedom and civilisation to 
which all English-speaking people attach such value. The 
Canadians on their side might perhaps return the compliment 
by permitting free trade between the Yukon Territory and 
the rest of Alaska. 

But there is another side to the question. The possession of 
the Panhandle involves the obligation to defend it, and 
Uncle Sam with a long coastline already on two oceans, 
might at this juncture not be sorry to be quit of the obliga- 
tion to protect the neutrality of an additional strip of 500 
miles of coast which can never be of much value to himself. 

Short of ceding the whole Panhandle, which might be 
considered too large a monument to the century of peace to 
be erected even by the United States, a smaller concession 
might be made very easily that would go some distance in 
the same direction. The natural gateway to the Yukon is the 
Lynn Canal, a grand fiord over 80 miles in length, which 
cuts through the Coast Range and ends at the village of 
Skagway, which is some 14 miles from the international 
boundary. Skagway can never be of much use to the United 
States, but it is the port at the end of the mountain railway 
via the White Horse Pass to the Yukon and Klondike, and 
was of great importance at the time of the gold rush that 
reached its height 15 years ago. It is now in a decayed 
condition, but might be turned to greater advantage were it 
in Canadian hands. 

The day may come when the United States will be glad of 
friends in the world, and a little concession to their gallant 
neighbours now would furnish the world with a striking 
example of how abiding friendship can be strengthened by 
kindly consideration at a time when a good turn, such as is 
now suggested, is sure to be warmly appreciated. 

I am, etc., 
H. M. 


GERMANS AND THEIR TRADE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEW. 
Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin, 
Within Bishopsgate, E.C., 
15 December 1915. 

Dear Sir,—At St. Ethelburga’s on Tuesday last, 14 
December, Sir George Makgill addressed a meeting of the 
League of the Kingdom on ‘‘ The War, and After ”’. 

The following resolution was then passed :—‘‘ That this 
meeting of the League of the Kingdom approves of the 
objects of the Anti-German Union, and calls on the Govern- 
ment to take adequate measures at once to exclude Germans 
and German trade from the United Kingdom both during 
and after the war’’. May I ask you to give it publicity in 
your columns? 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. F. Coss, M.A. 


THE WONDERS OF DEATH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—At the very hour in which Mr. H. J. Marshall’s 
clever and spiritual letter on ‘‘ War and Death” attracted 
my attention I was studying W. Gorn Old’s version of the 
Indian Katopanishad: ‘‘ The Yoga of Yama: What Death 
Said.”’ 

At one time, after reading Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Anna Karenina ”’, I 
was obsessed by a violent fear of death, like Levin in’ the 
book, who was so terrified that he swung chairs about his 


head to feel that he really lived. This terror is dead, and I 
can echo George Meredith’s beautiful— 


‘* Why should I fear to fall into the breast 
That bears the rose? ” 
Death, fraught with the same awes and sea-chatiges into 


‘“‘ something new and strange’, is just as natural as birth. 
It is one of the two torches of which Propertius punned— 
the marriage and the funeral torch. I suppose our abject 
terror of death was due to the cramped ideas of primeval 
man, obsessed by a thousand ogres like the ignorant wild 
beasts of the forests. 

Grant Allen, in his “‘ Evolution of the Idea of God ”’, tells 
how burial originated. The survivors of the dead were 
terrified—the dead man no longer spoke nor moved, he was 
ghastly to see, and decomposed, and they hid him away in 
the earth. We have outstripped all that. The late Mr. 
Charles Frohmann, going down on the “‘ Lusitania ”’, in his 
most magnificent and climactic moment of activity, called 
death ‘‘ the greatest adventure in life”. Men pass out to 
die, gallantly, heedlessly. Nature is teaching us the non- 
existence of time; that she never wastes, but is careless of 
her opportunities as the possessor of all eternity. We have 
arrived at a new phase of evolution on our spiral Jupitariaa 
ray of ascent. War simply means that even as it has taken 
man many ages to rise from the brute, it is taking him as 
long again to crush the brute within him. He is learning a 
lesson of sacrifice, for this is an occult war. There are 
certain symbols and meanings known to me which I am 
forbidden to divulge. Germany, possessed by demoniac 
powers, must lose. She is materialism in armour; she does 
not believe in what a distinguished Frenchman, with whom 
I discussed the situation, beautifully called ‘‘!e point 
adorable”. I remember so well that the last German I 
talked to (since interned)—young, rich, and well-read— 
firmly repudiated any idea of a God or a hereafter. He said 
we were like watches, we ran down, the mechanism stopped, 
and we were done with for ever and aye—like Humpty 
Dumpty after his fall. I was so disturbed by his didactic 
conclusiveness that I carried my spirit’s distress to my 
kindest of mentors, Mr. Israel Zangwill. His reply was 
characteristic and to the point. He quoted a verse from 
“In Memoriam ”’, and advised me not to worry, for “ big 
watches do not make little watches ”’. 

The idea of the personality or the emblematical concep- 
tion of that power—irresistible and natural as its sister, 
Sleep—we call Death, is interesting to trace thoughout the 
ages. There is no doubt that we derive our idea of the Reaper 
with his scythe, from the human skeleton, which always calls 
a certain Hogarthian awe up in our spirits. The Greek 
idea of death, except among the highest philosophers, is- 
curiously bleak and cheerless. In one of his deeper meanings 
Mercury, the Hermes and Thoth of Egypt, and the Arch- 
angel Raphael of Christianity is the conductor of the souls 
of the dead, and his caduceus becomes an annunciator of 
Death. - The popular Greek mind, however, beautiful and 
Pagan as it was, made immortality as human as its gods 
and both had their failings and shortcomings. Hades, the 
Dark Place, their Valley of Shadow, was not exactly pre- 
possessing, with Styx and Acheron and Cerberus and the 
asphodel flowers that grow in windy places, and blind Pluto 
and the spirits of the dead which Ainéas saw wandering. 
One of the best specimens of the Greek idea is found in the 
story of Hipsypyle. Here, according to the Greeks, we 
find the spirit of a dead man still possessed of carnal desires. 
Even Orpheus must seek so good a woman as Eurydice in 
desolate glooms. The most beautiful Greek conception of 
death was of the river Lethe, the stream of forgetting, and 
the Garden of Proserpine; but this they copied from 
Aahlu, the Elysian fields of Egypt. 

Next to the Greek, the Norse idea of death ranks second 
in terror, but this was still more comforting, for the 
heroes certainly went over the great bridge into the golden 
halls of Valhalla, where Odin sat between the huge cocks 
of night and dawning. The Norse (like the Indians, who 
have Kali, and the Maoris, who have Hi-ne) had a death- 
goddess, called Hel, all wrapped in blue-grev mists. Later 
they had a death-god, for Odin became the god of storm 
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and thence of death. Odin,.on his great storm-horse, rode 
across the roofs on his death-bringing steed, whose neigh- 
ing it was fatal to hear above a homestead; thus sacrifices 
and wheat and corn were placed upon the housetops to 
propitiate the horse of Odin. From this, Mr. Baring-Gould 
tells us, we derive all the Gothic ornamentations on our 
roofs to-day. Odin is mystically mixed up with the 
Druidic Tree of Life, Yggdrasil, which towered between 
heaven and earth, and whose roots were watered by the 
three Norns, the Parcaé of Greece. The word Yggdrasil 
means ‘‘ The Horse of Yggr ”’, because Odin rode it. We 
derive our word ogre ’’ from ‘‘ Yggr ”’. The Tree of Life 
is also associated with the Quranic and Quabalistic Angel 
of Death, Azrael, by Mahomet, who had a vision of an 
immense tree, on which hung innumerable leaves, each 
one of which was the emblem of a human life, and en- 
graven with the owner’s name. Forty days ere anyone 
died his leaf began to wither and droop; whereupon Azrael 
hastened forth to guide his soul from earth. In Al-Quran 
Azrael is a tremendous conception, like the Lucifer of 
Dante and Milton, for his stature is 70,000 miles, and thus 
evades the mortal imagination. According to one Jewish 
legend, Death walked visible unto men, until an old Rabbi 
stole his sword, and, in order to recover his lost property, 
Death promised him to go invisibly and thus less terrifyingly 
in future. There is also a fine legend about King Solo- 
mon and death, concerning which Leigh Hunt wrote a 
poem. 

King Solomon was walking in a beautiful rose-garden of 
his palace in pleasant converse with one of his counsellors, 
when he noticed that his companion’s face grew dark with 
horror. The King questioned him concerning his distress, 
and the counsellor said: ‘‘ Seest thou not that Death ap- 
proacheth me from yonder?” The King looked and clearly 
saw the great and awful Presence coming nearer. 
‘Lord’, then said the counsellor, ‘‘ thou hast power over 
the genii of the sea and earth and air. Turn thy magic 
ring and wish me unto the remotest mountain of Cathay ”’ 
(as China was called). Then Solomon did as his friend 
desired, and the counsellor vanished from the rose-garden, 
while Death drew nearer and nearer. ‘‘ Master’’, said 
Solomon, ‘‘ whither hastenest thou’’? Death turned 
his face upon him as he passed and said: ‘‘I must be 
ere the close of day upon the farthest mountain of Cathay.” 
Then Solomon bowed unto the very ground, saying: 
‘‘ Angel of Death, there will the man be found.” 

I think Mr. Marshall rather depreciated Judaism when he 
wrote of Israel that ‘‘ it was not forgetful of immortality.” 
Though Assyria and Babylonia shared the chilly ideas of 
Greece regarding the spirits of the dead, and, as the story 
of Ishtar tells us, Hades is ‘‘a dark place of no return’’, 
while the spirits of the departed are penned under the power 
of Al-LAt, the goddess of the underworld, and Namtar, her 
plague-demon, and “ are covered with black feathers, ‘‘ like 
birds, and fed on mud and dust, the Jews, besides con- 
ceiving the idea of a sexless, universal, and all-surpassing 
God, omnipotent in His Unity and Entity, have had the 
most marvellous faith in an ecstatic and everlasting here- 
after. With India and China and Egypt they, in their 
Quabbalah, have probed the deepest mysterious depths of 
life. My most beloved and advanced among the Quabalists, 
Rabbi Shimeon-ben-Yobai, who was exiled from Rome 
during the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, in one of the 
trances of rhapsody in which, by his power over numbers, 
signs, sounds and names, he ascended into heaven in that 
chariot of fire which Enoch and Elijah knew—the merkabah 
chariot of the Quabbalists—heard a Voice saying: ‘‘ My 
Son! For few are the Sons of the Upper Chamber.”? There 
is no grander and more mystical conception of immortality 
than in the magnificent poem of Ibn-Kalir, which is included 
in the Jewish morning service for New Year’s Day and 
which describes the Throne of the Lord, the running and 
leaping of the myriad creatures that dwell on, about, and 
under it, the singing peoples that precede its onrushing 
glory, and the names of the blessed that are inscribed on it 
forever. 


Arabic, and Indian mysticism to be *‘ dead while one is 
alive ’’, as the ecstatics were in meditation and visionary 
trances, was the greatest bliss attainable on earth, 
Mohamet’s son, to whom the Prophet imparted that inner 
wisdom which is Sufism while teaching Al-Quran to ‘the 
masses, nightly fell into this state of vision and oblivion to 
the world. It is only recently that the West has understood 
these things again. For a time the Catholic saints and seérs 
carried them on into Christianity, but they have since died 
out and are only now re-awakening in this hour of trial and 
purgatory. Even Gautier, with all his Latin eye for colour 
and Paganism, misunderstood the meaning of what he 
quoted, in his daring social satire ‘‘ Fortunio’’ (which has 
just been rendered into English), from the Persian poet 
Ibn-Attar : ‘‘ It is better to sit than to stand, it is better to 
lie than to sit, and it is still better to be dead than to lie ’’, 

The Jewish Talmud, which contains Quabbalistic wis- 
dom made comprehensible to the general masses, asks why 
we rejoice at a birth and weep at a funeral, when we do 
not know what life may hold for the new-born babe; while 
the dead man is like a ship brought safely into harbour. 
In a similar manner, there is a legend in Wales of an 
Undine-like woman who rose from the waters and wedded 
a human husband. But her behaviour was ever strange, 
and once her farmer husband took her to a church during 
the funeral service for a little child. She suddenly burst 
into loud and unseemly laughter, which shocked all the 
mourners present. When her distressed husband ques- 
tioned her, she replied that it was so ridiculous to beweep 
the infant, whose soul she had seen ascending from this 
drear earth in a golden light of happiness and joy. 

To the Egyptians death was, as we know, the mightiest 
event of life. Upon nis ascension to the throne a Pharaoh 
commenced to build his tomb; at the height of the feast a 
mummy was shown to the guests to remind them of their 
mortality, even as the slave who stood behind the Czsars 
upon their triumphal chariots and whispered to them of 
death. Those who have studied comparative religion and 
read the Egyptian Book of the Dead, will realise that this 
is death made into a fine art and ‘‘ Holy Dying” indeed. 
The soul of the good wedded Osiris, the Lord of Life, the 
Backbone of the Cross, the Eternal Beauty. Everything in 
Heaven had voice from the floor, which said to the spirit, 
“‘T am silent and holy, and know not the names of thy 
feet ’’, to the lock of the door. This holiness of death and 
burial has made the wanton exposure of the Egyptian 
mummies in museums a blasphemy and a sacrilege in my 
eyes. According to the Egyptians, it took 2,000 years ere 
the soul was re-incarnated in human form again, and if 
the body decayed the soul immediately incarnated in 
beast or bird or fish. Therefore they embalmed their bodies, 
so that the soul might remain in its old habitation till 
another human incarnation came to it. The Indians 
say that, ‘‘Even as swiftly as light passes through a 
window-pane, the soul of the dead re-incarnates within some 
other body”’. The Indians speak of the souls of the 
animate and of the inanimate. A new man-soul is yet an 
old soul, for it may have stood as a mountain or rock for 
innumerable years and ages. Throughout the East, even 
to the outskirts of the Farthest East, in Japan and China, 
breath, or ‘‘ Brahma ”’, is the greatest power of life. There 
are different kinds and qualities of breath, and there is one 
breath which guides the souls of the dead to their new 
abodes. 

Another curious thing is that India and Egypt both regard 
the soul as a very small thing. In the old Sanskrit drama 
of Savitri and Satyavan the god of death, Yama, attired in 
his garb of red as India pictures him, dark and effulgent, 
draws out the soul of Satyavan from his dying body in a 
noose, and it is a tiny creature about an inch high. In 
“The Yoga of Yama ”’, again, it is called ‘‘ this Purusha ”’, 
this dweller in the heart. An old Brahmanic legend tells 
that the soul is in the image of a tiny man and consists of 
five such little images, one within the other. When we 
dream, this soul—Psyche—flies forth from the body like a 
butterfly to play among its fellows. Sometimes the soul, in 


Death meant nothing to the initiate. In Sufism, Persian, | Indian theosophy, is called “ the barley-corn ” or “ the grain 
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of corn’’. Again, in the earliest Egyptian romance extant, 
that known to us as ‘‘ The Brothers ’’, which is over 4,000 
years old, the one brother of these two {Anqu and Batau), 
whose soul transmigrates as frequently as that of a mys- 
terious Indian faquir throughout the course of the story, 
puts his soul once into ‘‘ the topmost blossom of a chest- 
nut tree ’’, and once into a bowl of barley-water. And the 
soul sucks in this barley-water and, after some hours, the 
dead body of the man returns to life again. The Indians 
and Egyptians agreed in calling the body the divine temple 
of this indwelling god—the Holy Ghost or Infinite Spirit, 
which can never be destroyed by fire or water or age, or 
aught else, as the Hindu Bhagavad Gita or Song Celestial 
teaches. In the Higher Adam—Adam Quadmon of the 
Quabbalah—the seat of God is in the head and heart, and 
this is what Christ meant when he spoke of ‘‘ the Kingdom 
which is within ”’. 
Yours very truly, 
Recina Miriam BLocn. 


THE MOUSEHUNT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—According ito the Oxford Dictionary, the English 
word mousehunt, signifying a weasel, is derived from Dutch 
muishond,. literally a mouse-hound, or dog that catches 
mice, 

The fact that ‘‘ muishond ”’ in Cape Dutch denotes a pole- 
cat, and ‘‘ meerkat”’, i.e., lake-cat, a species of weasel, 
whereas in Holland, according to (Calisch, the latter denotes 
a marmoset or saguin, will cause no surprise to those of your 
readers who have sojourned in South Africa. The taal, in- 
deed, abounds in misnomers applied by the original Dutch 
settlers to animals and plants indigenous to the country, 
which have now become firmly rooted in the vernacular. 
While some of these names, as in the case of the Cape 
‘““canary”’, are perfectly legitimate, by far the greater 
number are fanciful, far-fetched, or ill-chosen. Mr. H. A. 
Bryden, in his entertaining littke book, ‘‘ Kloof and Kar- 
roo’, has drawn attention to this ‘‘ absurd and anomalous 
nomenclature ’’ of the beasts of the veldt; and instances 
the eland, which, in Dutch, means an elk; the bok, a 
generic name for all antelopes (Dutch goat or buck), with 
its compound ‘gems-bok (literally chamois-goat), the oryx; 
wildebeest and hartebeest (literally wild ox and hart ox), the 
former being the gnu; kameel (camel), the giraffe; zee-koe 
(sea cow), the hippopotamus; and tijger, not a tiger at all, 
but a leopard; as being singularly inappropriate terms for 
the animals in question. Now, however, that these 
rather uncouth names have grown familiar to the colonial 
ear, they have come to be regarded by most hunters and 
sportsmen, English as well as Dutch, with a sort of natural 
affection, an affection which, of course, the mere outlander 
cannot hope to appreciate. : 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
M. W. H. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


‘*GERMANIA.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
Markham Square, S.W. 
Sir,—It may be interesting to your readers to recall to 
mind that, apart from the legend of the earth-born god, 
Mannus, whose memory, as the Founder of their race, sur- 
vived in the celebration of devotional songs in his praise, 
the name ‘‘ Germania ”’ is also said to be another form of 
“wehr-mann’’, or ‘‘man of war’’. This term was first 


used (according to Tacitus in his ‘‘ Germania’’, A.D. 98) 
by the conquerors to inspire terror. “ Ita nationis nomen 
non gentis evaluisse paullatim, ut omnes, primum 4 victore 
ob metum mox etiam a se ipsis invento nomine Germani 
vocaventur.”’ 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Ossorneé Apts, M.A. Cantab. 


REVIEWS. 
A NOBLE WORK OF LEARNING. 

“ Keys to the Baskish Verb in Leizarragas New Testa- 
ment."’ By E. 8. Dodgson, M.A. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 30s. net. 

PECIALISTS alike in scholarship and in nature 

science have their drawbacks. Often, like the 
character in ‘‘ Quentin Durward’’, ‘they are ‘‘ too 
learned to be intelligible’’. The literary way is not 
common to them, and they confound it perhaps in 
some cases with a disposition to ‘‘ popularise ’’—a 
dangerous thing to humane scholarship not less than 
to nature science. And yet may we never do without 
our specialists! To-day we need them more than ever 
for antidote against the habit—oommon to publicists 
and the like—of dabbling superficially in a multitude 
of studies which can only be really comprehended 
through years of painful, reverent attention. 

Hence the Saturpay Review welcomes this noble 
task in the Baskish language. It is for our University 
Presses, if any, to keep aglow the torch of learning, 
of pure scholarship, in these days when the terrible 
black cloud of materialism threatens to plunge us all 
into a long night, so far as scholarship, literature, and 
art are concerned. Economy in these high things, 
these supreme necessaries of life—if life is not to sink 
to a wholly bestial level—is criminal economy. To 
economise in the quality of our print and our scholar- 
ship is to court a return to the blind ages of mankind. 

For many reasons this book should be of the 
greatest interest to philologists. To begin with, 
the Baskish language is of immense antiquity—one 
of the oldest in the world; then for three centuries 
the French Basks were under English rule, while the 
granddaughter of the unhappy Queen of Navarre, to 
whom Leizarraga’s ‘‘ Testamentu Berria ’’ was dedi- 
cated, married King Charles I. of England, and both 
that good and great monarch and his son Charles II. 
traversed Baskland, and must have heard its sonorous 
language, then purer from admixture of French and 
Castilian. The interest which Prince Louis Bona- 
parte took in Baskish, and especially in the ‘‘ Testa- 
mentu Berria’’ of Leizarraga, is, of course, well 
known. To make his subject still more British our 
author has felicitously revived its old English name, 
eschewing the French word Basque, only introduced 
into this country in the nineteenth century, and im- 
ported from a nation generally hostile to the Baskish 
speech and race, though in its defense many a Bask 
has lately shed his blood, muttering his dying prayers 
in his ancestral Heuskara.- 

Mr. Dodgson by inserting some Welsh proverbs 
makes an appeal to the speakers of the Keltic lan- 
guages of the British Isles, living yet, despite every 
effort to suppress them. Indeed he believes, and 
probably with reason, that these have more elements 
in common with Baskish than is generally supposed. 
The verbal forms of Baskish are most copious, far 
more so than those of the Turkish verb, which in some 
respects the Baskish verb resembles ; but Mr. Dodgson, 
instead of giving us prodigious paradigms to commit to 
memory, has shown us the Baskish verb in action. 
He has selected the forms of it found in the ‘‘ Testa-* 
mentu Berria’’ of Leizarraga, and given them to us 
in their original setting to be studied by collation with 
the English, Latin, or, best of all, the Greek New 
Testament, of ‘which they are an accurate and 
| idiomatic rendering. For this magnificent version is 
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far truer to the Greek than that of Calvin, as our 
author clearly shows by giving in every case the 
French text of that translator’s ‘‘ Nouveau Testament ”’ 
of 1566. It is, indeed, almost a certainty that 
Leizarraga and his coadjutors consulted Calvin’s 
version, but they rarely allowed themselves to be led 
astray by its inaccuracies. 

The ‘‘ Testamentu Berria’’ was published at La 
Rochelle in 1571, and is the oldest monument extant 
of Baskish prose. But, fine prose as it is, it has some 
poetry in it too; for Mr. Dodgson has discovered the 
interesting fact that over forty lines in the metre used 
by the Bask poet-priest Bernard Dechepare in 1545 
are to be found in those parts of the New Testament 
which make up the Synopsis. This metre our author, 
in the ‘‘ Revue de Linguistique ’’ of 1893, identified 
with the oriyos moAtruxds much in favour in the 
medizval court of Byzantium. It consists of eight 
feet and a c@sura followed by seven; and as a specimen 
of its effect he quotes from the best English transla- 
tion of the Te Deum—thus : 

We believe that Thou shalt come to || be our Judge: 
we therefore pray 

‘Thee, help Thy servants, whom Thou hast || with Thy 
precious Blood redeem’d. 

This, however, is but one example of the interest 
and originality of Mr. Dodgson’s notes and appen- 
dices. He has also hit by chance upon the first men- 
tion of Leizarraga’s ‘‘ Testamentu Berria”’ in English 
literature, and the fact is embodied in an appendix, 
which further connects it with Edward Lluyd, Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, in the seventeenth 
century. An index to the various footnotes, including 
that on a sea serpent viewed by the author off 
Tintagel, has been added, a useful addition which 
will be appreciated by his readers. May these be 
many, for the book is a real monument of industry 
and learning! To all serious students of Baskish 
well-nigh indispensable, it will provide those who 
merely wish to gain some insight into that remarkable 
language with a short and easy method of satisfying 
their curiosity. It ought to be on the bookshelf of 
every Baskophile and of every philologist. 

The author has published a supplementary page of 
corrections, though happily they are but few. At his 
own expense he has already given to the world parts 
of this work, now combined into one great whole 
and considerably enlarged. It is a pity indeed that no 
learned society has come to his assistance in this 
respect. Only the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Amsterdam have given him any support, by their publi- 
cation in 1904 of a portion of the Synopsis. Is no 
English association going to follow that example, or 
is the whole burden of this valuable contribution to 
the sum of human knowledge to be borne by its author 
and by a few Continental savants? A work like this 
merits the patronage of the writer’s own countrymen; 
we trust that it will receive it. The Basks, too, owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his labours in behalf of 
their tongue, which he has unlocked to the world by 
his Keys to the Baskish Verb ”’. 


CLOTH AND THE MAN. 


“A Bishop's Pleasaunce.” By the Right Rev. George 
H. Frodsham. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. ” 


HERE is a stroke of sly humour in the title which 
Bishop Frodsham has given to his collection of 
essays. ‘‘ Pleasaunce’’ suggests shaven lawns, herb- 
gardens and herbacious borders containing all the 


flowers mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays. Bishop 
Frodsham’s pleasaunce is hardly that. Its precise 
character will prove, indeed, one of the many sur- 
prises in store for the facile deductive reasoner who, 
from a quiet, traditional vision of the bishop in his 
palace—the bishop of conventional fiction who has 
long ceased to exist—has dared to reconstruct this 
book from the title inwards. Even those who 
are well aware that bishops to-day can be better 
company than any other ‘‘ poor but honest ’’ class in 
society will hardly be prepared for the unconventional 
scope and humour of these papers. ‘‘ He’s just an 
ordinary sort of bloke as wears a pink dickey ’’, said a 
Bushman describing Bishop Frodsham to his friends; 
and it was a description which the Bishop was proud 
and glad to hear. The man who is to succeed as a 
bishop of the outposts does well to possess a humanity 
broader than his cloth; and it is exactly this broad 
humanity which illuminates these easily written pages. 

The pleasaunce of this book is nothing less than the 
world itself—Lincolnshire, Australia, Japan, the South 
Seas, and, what is almost as important, a very spacious 
domain in the literature of England. The agreeable 
flavour of this book is due to two things. Bishop 
Frodsham has had a hard and active career in one of 
the hardest and most active regions in the world—a 
career which has brought him into touch with men 
fighting for their lives in simple and primitive ways 
with the caprice and stubbornness of a climate which 
is far from presenting a well-tempered clavichord of 
the seasons. One of the chapters in this book was 
‘drafted in pencil on the backs of soiled envelopes, 
with a saddle for a desk and the flicker of the camp 
fire for a lamp’’. Here, in a word, are some true 
documents of a ‘‘ Bush Bishop’’; and, even in those 
pages which deal with other countries and topics than 
the Bush, a book which is salted continually with 
humour and hard sense won from the life and atmo- 
sphere of the Bush. This, then, is the first notable 
characteristic of the book. The second has to do with 
the fact that Bishop Frodsham is as adventurous and 
as acquisitive in his reading as in his career. He 
writes as a man full-stored with quotations, and the 
results of a busy intellectual curiosity. The seasoning 
of an extremely uncivilised experience with extremely 
civilised allusions to the philosophers affords us again 
and again in these papers some excellent examples of 
the author’s reiteration of an ancient truth that humour 
resides in incongruity. On almost any sidewalk of 
this pleasaunce you will come upon such flowers of 
speech as that which adorns the recital of how the 
author was once thrown out of a vehicle in North 
Queensland: ‘‘ For a moment speech failed us, but 
memory, which according to Locke is only a wind 
sweeping over a field of corn, reasserted itself in my 
companion. He remarked impressively: ‘I turned 
another bishop out here twenty years ago.’ 

It will be scen that Bishop Frodsham has richly the 
temperament and qualifications of a happy essayist. 
An essayist must be well-read, for an essay without 
frequent allusions to literature is like an unsalted 
potato. The essayist must also be sociable. If he is 
not sociable, he wili not be able to write as if he had 
his readers by the arm, which is the true secret of an 
essay; and he will, as a hermit and a close fellow, 
have nothing to write about. All the good essayists 
have been sociable. The whole charm of Lamb is in 
his blending of a sociable love for mankind with a 
style exquisitely mocked by an aloof solemnity. 
Bagehot, the greatest essayist since Lamb, is so 
sociable, both in his style and temperament, that he 
can be genial over finance and make political economy 
sound almost funny. Cowley, Fuller and the great 
essayists of the seventeenth century—the greatest of 
all the essayists—talk right into the reader’s ear. 
Montaigne hardly ever went to sleep on his ‘‘ pillow of 
doubt ’’ without having told a good story to the world 
within the past twenty-four hours. He is still our 
companion to-day; and, as is testified by a quotation 
in this book, despite his ‘‘ pillow of doubt’’, even 
a companion for a bishop. Into this company of 


good companions all essayists aspire to be received; 
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and the credentials of Bishop Frodsham are high. Of 
his sociable gift there is as little doubt as of his wide 
reading and keen intellectual interest in books and 
men. The bishop who has handled the rough, shy, 
suspicious and sensitive miners of Australia is not 
likely to fail in handling a general reader. Bishop 
Frodsham can really write as entertaining people talk 
—a gift not at all common, as hundreds of dull books 
by very delightful talkers too sadly show. 

In a paper on ‘‘ Some Humour in a Colonial Bishop’s 
Life ’’ Bishop Frodsham frankly acknowledges that 
most of his fun is to be sought in the contrast between 
the dignified figure of bishop in the public mind 
and the actualities of life. This humour becomes 
universal and memorable when conventional dignity 
and devastating fact come to terms in the common 
humanity and sincerity of the actors. This happens 
again and again in the pages of this book, the charm 
of our bishop lying in his readiness to put off the acci- 
dents of his dignity in exchange for the reality. He 
quotes pertinently the saying of Bagehot: ‘‘ Taken as 
a whole, the whole universe is absurd. The soul ties 
its shoes. The mind washes its hands in a basin.’’ 
With this truth in mind even a Bush bishop can con- 
tinue to keep his countenance and lose no human, and 
no really deeply religious, point of the game. He can 
see simplicity where a lesser man, on his dignity, would 
see only irreverence. The extreme need, in a Colonial 
bishop, for making such a distinction is. instanced in 
the story of a cane-cutter: ‘‘ One early morning on 
the quay of a Northern port a crowd was waiting for a 
tender. There were well-dressed people, wharfside 
labourers, half-sober cane-cutters, and others, includ- 
ing myself. A pert little child in a high voice asked 
her mother: ‘Mummie, how old is God?’ The 
mother rebuked her child, but a more sympathetic 
cane-cutter walked solemnly across the quay, laid his 
hand on the child’s arm, and said, pointing to me: 
‘Missie, you ask that bloke in leggings. He’s one of 
the firm.’’’* This story is typical of the way in 
which Bishop Frodsham was frequently received. He 
was received as a friend, but as a friend who would 
hold his services in a public house as readily as any- 
where else; who knew how to deal with interruptions 
(‘It’s no use your givin’ out hymns, Bishop. I can’t 
sing, and my wife’s got no more voice nor an old 
crow ’’); who did not object to dogs among the con- 
gregation ; and who could read without a doubt of its 
good faith the announcement in a Bush hotel : 


Bob Sweeney v. Tom Smith 
Ten pounds Prize. 


Bishop Frodsham 
will hold forth on Sunday afternoon. 


ROLL UP, BOYS. 


In these matters Bishop Frodsham refers all those 
who are likely to take up an attitude rather more 
highly starched to ponder the saying of an old Lincoln- 


‘ shire woman, asked how she liked the new clergyman 
who had introduced many strange things to the parish 


church: ‘‘ Oh, yis, he antics a bit; but we looves 
him soa we antics along wi’ him ’’. 

It is Bishop Frodsham’s especial secret how he 
contrives to reconcile his unconventional way with an 
undoubted and fine seriousness in essential things. 
We have no doubt as we read these pages that their 
author, for all the lightness of heart with which he 
encountered rough conditions—conditions which left 
him little possibility for traditional dignities—carried 
through his vast diocese with his horse or his six- 
in-hand a very robust and sincere Christianity. It 
had all the more success because here, palpably, was a 
man full of life and fun, who knew when he could, 
and when he could not, with impunity, be as serious 
as he wished. His Sabbath was always made for 
men. He did not constrain men to his Sabbath. He 
got more religion out of them that way; and was, as 
many a page in this book witnesses in other ways, all 
the better bishop for being also a man of the world. 


WITH THE VICTORIANS. 


“Old Familiar Faces.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Herbert Jenkins, 5s. net. 


te papers are charmed with fine quali- 

ties, though it is naturally a little strange to 
read them to-day, because their spirit at the present 
moment is no longer with us. To pass from this 
huge war into Homer is to suffer no break or strain; 
here is a poet who sings in a universal language to all 
the battle-lines and to all who need the triple pinions 
of faith, hope and valour. But to pass from to-day 
into the times of Bunthorne, into the Victorian pre- 
Raphaelites, into the perfumed inspiration of the 
Rossettis, or into the poetry of luxurious Socialism 
that came with so much variety from the past-haunted 
mind of Morris, cannot be at all easy to most of us, 
for in this adventure there are some yesterdays that 
seem to be a thousand years old and more. Who can 
easily be just to a mood of art when the circumstances 
of life become violently opposed to the vogue which it 
won for itself? 

Two very different phases of ill-fortune came to the 
Victorian genius. One of them was a desire for 
wealth and for social fame : it built museum houses -for 
painters, and astounded Carlyle by the incomes that it 
earned. When a man of genius turned his back on 
this peril he was overapt to give his devotion to 
another, thinking always of art and letters cither as 
lost treasures to be recovered from the dead ages, or 
as hermits of an exquisite wstheticism far off from 
life’s daily drama. While Darwin was trying to solve 
the riddle of infinite variety in profuse life, while he 
studied in unceasing change a minute progress that 
had crept into new and wonderful species, too many 
artists and other authors put an exclusive dreamland 
between themselves and the evolution of society. 
They were shocked far and away too much by an age 
which had steamed at full speed into industrialism 
and a jerry-made democracy. Again and again Watts- 
Dunton mentions with scorn the noisy coarseness of 
his time, and says that even well-earned fame has 
been turned by rabble prying and gossip into a vulgar 
purgatory. Quite true, only the mob in all periods 
has been vulgar, and very often its vulgarity has been 
so dangerous that sensitive persons have remained at 
home after dark. 

Watts-Dunton says (p. 52) that in his days, as a 
rule, no lives are less adventurous, less tinged with 
romance, than the lives of those -who attain eminence 
in the world of letters. ‘‘ No doubt they nowadays 
move about from place to place a good deal; not a 
few of them may even be called travellers, or at least 
globe-trotters; but, alas! in globe-trotting who shall 
hope to meet with adventures of a more romantic kind 
than those connected with a railway collision or a 
storm at sea?’’ The answer is that adventure is in 
ourselves and in our understanding of the human lives 
that jostle against our own. To hunt for adventure 
as if it were far-distant is to cancel all the evident 
drama of the near ‘and neighbourly. The greater 
Dumas carried romance with him wherever he went, 
and poured its magic even into the roundabout little 
book that he wrote about his animals and the doings 
of his boyhood. If he described the making of an 
omelet the eggs in cooking went through adventures 
as wonderful as those that come to eggs during incuba- 
tion and hatching. George Borrow also had extra- 
ordinary life-experiences, not because he offended snobs 
by living at his ease among gypsies, but because Nature 
had made him extraordinary, a shy nomad of genius. 
Had he been shut up in prison he would have made 
his escape in a roving romance, like Cervantes. 

The character-sketch of Borrow is the best paper 
with which to begin this book. Its vagabond hero— 
over six feet in height, built as perfectly as the statue 
of a Greek athlete, rosy-faced and vigorous in old age, 
white-haired and venerable as a young man, suspicious 
among townsfolk, and showing in countrified words 
and phrases his native kinship with the open air—is 
Victorian by accident only, and therefore nearer than 
are most of his big contemporaries to the primal events 
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through which Europe now. fights her way. ‘“‘A 
duncie book—of course.it’s. duncie—it’s only duncie 
books that sell nowadays ’’, Borrow would shout when 
some new poem, deemed a’ masterpiece, was men- 
tioned. Tennyson he regarded as the representative 
duncie poet of the time, for his criticisms were like 
mountain winds at play in cultivated flower-gardens. 
‘* Do you know how to fight a bigger man than your- 
self? ’’ he said to a small boy. The lad had owned 
that he did not. ‘* You challenge him to fight, and 
when he is taking off his coat you hit him in the 
stomach as hard as you can and run for your life.’’ 

George Borrow travels on with old Time, while 
nearly all his contemporaries loiter behind, immortal 
with an age, and not with the ages. Burne-Jones 
and many others are entombed in history. Watts- 
Dunton draws a good portrait of Tennyson, and 
shows penetration and breadth of vision in his survey 
of Tennyson’s genius ; but a poet who is by habit some- 
thing of a recluse cannot be judged in full by those 
who are near to him. J. A. Froude said of Tennyson : 
““ He was born at the fit time, before the world had 
grown inflated with the vanity of Progress, and there 
was still an atmosphere in which such a soul could 
grow.’’ In this praise there is more aftersight than 
foresight, for Tennyson lived many years in the 
modernised evolution of Society, and was subject to 
its influences. Besides, every true classic represents 
the true spirit of his own age, plus many chosen 
inspirations from the past. 

Rossetti, Jike William Morris, but in a different way, 
was a great stranger in the nineteenth century. In 
one respect only he was modern: a certain restlessness 
took him away from preparatory toil. As an art- 
student he was impatient, learning very little about 
anatomy and forgetting that the main business of a 
painter is to paint as a master, so that hand and eye 
and imagination may work easily and happily together. 
Had Rossetti been born in the age of Botticelli, he 
would have been at home in a congenial life. 

Watts-Dunton, in his full-hearted admiration for 
these big men of his own generation, says a great 
many things as well as they can be said; but what 
revisions would he make if he were living to-day? He 
writes as a contemporary, and contemporaries needs 
must be corrected by the greatest of all critics, by 
Time himself. Worship should come after many 
years. Though Watts-Dunton has a divining sym- 
pathy that places him among the first critics of modern 
times, yet the note of a contemporary needs must 
sound in many of his pages. 


A CENSOR MORUM IN JAPAN. 


Japanese Year.’ By T. H. Sanders. Mills and: 


Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘tz may not be a very deep work, but it is 

immeasurably better than the vast majority of 
the books of a similar kind. The title does not give 
full justice to the writer’s qualifications for his self- 
appointed task. Mr. Sanders was an instructor at 
the Higher Commercial School at Yamaguchi not for 
one year, but for three. Yamaguchi is outside the 
beaten track of tourists, who vulgarise all with whom 
they come in contact. The people, therefore, whom 
Mr. Sanders met, although they were assimilating 
Western culture with great rapidity, had changed 
very little indeed in their social habits from what they 
were ja thousand years ago. Although he is too 
modest to say so, Mr. Sanders seems to have been 
admitted to an almost marvellous extent into the 
home ‘life. Comparatively few foreigners have this 
privilege, for, as a rule, the Japanese are very shy 
about taking strangers home with them. Probably 
his position, together with the remoteness of Yama- 
guchi, gave him the entry. 

Mr. Sanders shows himself to be a shrewd, kindly, 
and humorous censor of men and manners. His 
remarks about the written language of Japan show 
more than ordinary acuteness. Many Japanese would 


agree that the Chinese idiographs, thougs they unite 
the three great peoples of the East together to a very 
close extent in writing—a Japanese can write to a 
Chinaman, although he cannot speak a _ word 
of Chinese—yet are inadequate to the oalls of 
Western knowledge. Few, however, would agree 
with Mr. Sanders that the Roman characters would 
be the best alternative. The syllabary is more suit- 
able than the letter to the agglutinative character of 
the Japanese and Chinese languages. Also Mr. 
Sanders is very scornful of the Japanese newspapers 
writing the same news in Idiographs and in Kata- 
kana—as the best-known syllabic characters are 
called. He says the one gives ‘‘ the meaning wrapped 
up in Chinese puzzles ’’, the other is only intended as 
an aid to the ‘‘pronunciation’’. Is this correct? Is 
not Kana called the women’s writing? Are there not 
a growing number of Japanese men who gain ail their 
news from this source, even though the nation as a 
whole is not prepared to sever its written connection 
with China? 

Mr. Sanders is nothing if he is not frank in his 
criticisms. One cannot help wondering what the 
Japanese will think of their candid friend. Professor 
Kimura, also of Yamaguchi, who contributes a pre- 
face, writes thus of him: ‘ His frank and happy 
comments on our faults and failings serve as a sedative 
for our mental and cultural development ’’. What on 
earth does that mean? 
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_ Mr. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

z K= Complete Illustrated List of Xmas Books sent on Application, “=| 


This Year’s Rackham 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. cuarces pickens. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 6s. net. 


Also a Large Paper Edition limited to 500 copies numbered and signed bythe Artist. Medium 4to. Bound invellum. £2 2s. met, 


Beautiful Gift-Books Illustrated in Colour. 
By Arthur Rackham 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S; ASOP’S FABLES Preface by| ARTHUR RACKHAMS 
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By Charles Robinson By J. A. Shepherd 

THE SECRET GARDEN THE FOUR GARDENS | CHANTICLEER Adapted as a 

_By Mrs HODGSON BURNETT. 6s. _By' “ HANDASYDE.’ 6s. net. story from Rostarid’s Play. 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN oil Verses. By MARY FENOLLOSA. 55s. net. 
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GRAN DMOTHER'’S FAIRY TALES. From the French of 


CHARLES RoBERT DuMmAs by PIA HEWLETT. Illustrated in Colour by MAURICE LALAU. 6s. net. 
‘* Everything a child’s heart could desire ; p hag ehchanters, demons and mystery. Full of the homely details that children like.’’—Spectator, 


** The Book for Days of Fret and Anxiety” 


THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS. By MARIE CHER. 6s. 


‘* A wistful feery book, full of the right feeling, instinct with the right elfish humour, lit with fun and folly, and a few tears.""—Daily Chronicle. 
The Diirer of To-day” 


THE KAISER’S GARLAN D. War Cartoons in Black and White 


by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 6s. net. 
=i noe ~ been no finer expression of hatred and contempt for the being on whose shoulders the greater burden of this Imperial infamy 
will lie.""—Nation. 


A Spaniard’s View of the work of the Huns 


AMONG THE RUINS. By Gomez carRILLo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Author, a Spanish War Correspondent, describes with a graphic pen and convincing fidelity what he saw among the ruins in the parts of 
France devastated by the Teuton Armies. 


A Neutral’s Analysis of German Scheming 

BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER 1914. From the Swedish 
of ANTON ireibiee, and with an Introduction bbe EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Personal Narrative 

WITH MY REGIMEN i ¥ From the Aisne to La Bassée. By 
“PLATOON COMMANDER.” 2s. 6d. net. 

“A Splendid and Fascinating Book” 


THESOUL OF THE WAR. By puiLip 4thimpr. 7s. 64. net. 


‘ A living piece of literature—dignified, unhysterical and strong. Likely to survive as an historical document among the most suggestive and 
significant of its time.""—Daily Telegraph. 
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BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. BOTTLE FILLERS. 
F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. EDWARD NOBLE. 6s. 
** Full of colour, atmosphere, and frank, natural passion, with a delicate touch “*So emphatically human, so biting in its manner, and so straightforward in 
of ‘ Claire de Lune’ about it. There is good writing in plenty—sunlight, moon- its recital. In the last chapter of all reality at sea is stark naked, terrible in its 
light, and the sweet south.""—The Referee. intensity, enthralling and heartaching. I doubt if anything of its kind has cver 
OLD DE L AB OLE : been better done—indeed masterly.’—Daily Chronicle. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s.| THE S.S. GLORY. 


““ Never has he written more vigorously than now, and never has the fullness 
of his powers been so forcefully demonstrated. ‘The story has an exciting as és FREDERICK NIVEN. 3s. 6d. het. 
well as a purely human interest. Mr. Phillpotts again proves himself a master Has aremarkable glamour and power. Mr. Niven has a singularcapacity for 


cf the dramatic, and holds the imagination with rare art.’"’"—Globe. envisaging a scene, a person, and animals in a few succinct words,”"—Obs. rver. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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“Books that Tempt” 


Anna Jameson: Letters and 
Friendships (1812—1860). 


Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 15s. net. 
‘* Mrs. Erskine has written a book which was worth doing, and which she has 
done very well.'’—The Times. 
“This is a very fragrant collection of old letters... . Mrs. ameson was a 
charming and vivacious letter writer.''"—The Daily News. 


The Harim and the Purdah: 


Studies of Oriental Women. 


By ELIZABETH COOPER. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 
“In addition to its wonder‘ul charm, which holds the interest of the reader 
from the first page to the last, the book is crammed with facts." —Datly Graphic. 


Contemporary Belgian 


Literature. 


By JETHRO BITHELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“T have read Mr. Bithell’s work with extraordinary interest.”—M. Emile 
Cammaerts in The Observer. 

"As we follow Mr. Bithell in this rapid and exceedingly interesting and 
spirited survey of Walloon and Flemish writers, we ean listen to the beating of 
the wings of liberty and feel something of the unconquerable strength and 
resiliency of Belge.''—The Spectator, 


Christmas: InRituatand Tradition, 


Christian and Pagan. 
By C. A. MILES. With 4 Coloured Plates and 16 other 


Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 
bock of exceptional interest.""—The Guardian. 


The Birth-Timeof the World 


and other Scientific Essays. 

By J. JOLLY, Se.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. ‘A volume of extraordinary and suggestiveness.”’ 


Indian Thought, Past and 


Present. 
By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., C.E. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


* The value of Mr. Frazer's bo: k lies in its comprehensive and compendious 
character, which will make it useful to those who desire a survey of the whole 
ground based upon adequate knowledge and written in a clear and attractive 
style."—The Glasgow Herald. 


Sport, Travel, ana Adventure 


Edited by A. G. LEWIS. With 58 Illustrations. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“In between the lion hunts and the camp fire stories are tales of 
mountaineering, the almost incredible, but well attested, escapes from death of 
Mr. Edward Whymper and other Alpine climbers: of the head-hunters of 

eo and the man-eaters of the Solomon Isiands. There are travels among 
the Pygmies, and there are the dangers whieh men have dared in the Arctic and 
the Antarctic for the love of adventure "—The Observer. 


A Frenchman’s Thoughts 


on the War. 
By PAUL SABATIER, Author of ‘‘ The Life of St. Francis 


of Assisi?’ Clcth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Inspiring lectures on the fighting spirit of France. 


Village Government in 


British India. 

By JOHN MATTHAI, B.A., B.L. With an Introduction by 

SIDNEY WEBB. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
This work is based largely on official reports and publications, and 
has been carried out under the direction of the Research Depart- 
ment of the London School of Economics, 


The Psychology of Leader- 


ship. 

By ABDUL MAJID. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
An essay in collective psychology following in a general way the 
method of M. Gustav Le Bon. It deals with both organized and 
unorganized crowds, and studies the conditions under which 
leadership is obtained and held. 


Please write for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin's beautifully 
illustrated List of Gift-Books that Tempt. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16 mo. Sewed. 6d. net. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
Fighting France: From Dun- 
to Belfort. sy epitH 


WHARTON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A striking account of a visit to the Front. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
The Way of Martha and the 


Way of Mary. bysTEPHEN GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” 
‘‘A Tramp’s Sketches,’’&c. With Frontispiece in Colour. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. . 

The Daily Telegraph —' Mr. Graham, shows in this volume, half a 
gallery of pen-pictures and half a pulpit, that all that is beautiful in Russian 
life, ber art and her culture, springs from the particular and characteristic 
Christian ideal harboured in her soul . . . this impressive book." 


Twenty-First Thousand. 
Ordeal by Battle. sy F. s. oLiver. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


Essays for Boys and Girls, 
A First Guide toward the Study of the War. By 
STEPHEN PAGET. Extra Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


5s. net. 
The Times.—* There is a great deal in the book, both in the way of fact 
and of thought, well suited to form the judgment of boys and girls, and 
presented ina way likely to attract them." 


Letters from a Field Hospital 


in Serbia. sy MABEL DEARMER. With 
a Memoir of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Graphic.—'' A sympathetic, even tender, memoir of the author 
by Stephen Gwynn, who gives us an admirable character sketch and an 
adequate account of Mrs. Dearmer’s literary and dramatic activities... . . 
A poignant book, yet a book full of inspiration."’ 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


I Pose. By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The World.—"' A disconnected history of the doings and sayings of a few 
individuals of diverse characters. They are well-drawn, and we also get 
humour and vivid descriptions of various places end different scenes in 
different countries which make very interesting reading.” 


The Caravaneps. _ By the Author of “ Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden.’’ New edition. Pott 8vo. 
7d. net. {Sevenpenny Series. 

*,* This book describes the adventures of a holiday party of Germans in 

England, and is specia)ly notable for the keenness of its criticism of German 

characteristics. 


Complete List of Macmillan's Sevenpenny Series and 
New Shilling Library post free on application. 


DR. TAUSSIG’S NEW 
Inventors and Money-Makers. 


Lectures on some Relations between Economics and 
Psychology delivered at Brown University. By F. W. 
TAUSSIG, Ph.D., LL.B., Litt.D., Henry 1 ee Professor of 
Economicsin Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


66 
The “ Challenger” Records Again 
1875-1915. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 
Quis talia fando temperet ? 
Demy 8vo. Price 1/- 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 


FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY. 
By MISS CURRIE. 
Sole Agents : 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 
Interesting Out-of-the-Way Books, both Old and New. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP 


invite inspection of their large and interesting Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for 40 years. 


Hours, 9 to7.30p.m. Sat., Dec. 18, we remain open until 6p.m. Sats., 1.50 p.m. 
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The Saturday Review. 
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# A BOOK IS THE BEST PRESENT st 


A Book of Belgium’s 
Gratitude < In recognition of 


the help and hospitality given by the British 
Empire, and of the relief bestowed by the 
United States of America during the Great 
War. Crown 4to, 5/- net. Ww 


Patron: BM. Che King of the Belgians 


A Painter of Dreams 


is the title of a new book by A. M. W. 
Stirling, Author of “Coke of Norfolk.” 
With 15 lustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Path of Glory 


by Anatole France was written by him to be 
sold for the benefit of French Disabled Soldiers. 
It is published with the French text and an 
English Translation by A. R. Allinson. Collected 
English Edition of the works of Anatole France. 
Demy 8v0,6/-@ www Ww 


My Balkan Tour 


is a record of some journeyings in the Near 
East by Roy Trevor. Ithas over 100 illustra- 
tions. Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 


What Pictures to 
see in America: anew 


book by Mrs. M. L. Bryant, with over 200 illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 


The Works of the late 
Step hen Phillips (crown 8vo, 


cloth p 4/6 net each), including “ Panama,” 
“ Armageddon” (2/6 net), “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,”’ “ Herod,” “‘ Ulysses,” etc. ww 


Drawn Shutters : a volume 


of Poems by Beatrice Redpath. Crown S8vo, 
4/6 net. wow W 


The Way they have in the 


by Thomas O'Toole. With 


a double-page coloured frontispiece showing 
the principal Military Ribbons. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2/- net; paper, 1/-net. 


Morals for the Young 


by Marcus. With a foreword by William J. 
Locke and 50 illustrations by George Morrow. 
Pott 4to, 2/-ne. Ww w 


NEW NOVELS 6/- EACH. 


The Individual by Muriel Hine 


(Mrs. Sidney Coxon). ww w 


‘Bildad the Quill-Driver 


by William Caine @m Www w 


Zeppelin Nights py vioiet Hunt 


and Ford Madox Hueffer. wo 


Moonbeams from the 
Larger Lunacy by stephen 


Leacock. 3/6net. WW WwW Ww 
JOHN LANE, “The Bodley Head,’ W. 


CONSTABLE 


THE HEATH ROBINSON CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Tue WATER BABIES 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Illustrated with 8 full-page Plates in Colour and 95 in Black- 
and-White by W. Heath Robinson. Feap 4to. Cloth gilt. 
Gs. net. Also in fall embossed leather, boxed, 12s. 6d. net. 


Perfectly charming.” —Truth. Wholly "—Daily Telegraph. 
Will be treasured by young and old.” —The Observer, 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN 


ARMY 
By BERNARD PARES, Official British Observer with the 
Russian Armies in the Field. 7s, 6d. net 
“ The effect is that of a collection of detailed and cleancut cameos of the 
actual conditions of warfare." —Evening Standard. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HAY 


By W. R. THAYER. 2 vols. Illustrated. 2Is. net. 
Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT writes:—'‘Mr. Thayer +s produced a 
- which i is a permanent addition both to American history and to American 
iterature.” 


DELANE OF THE TIMES 
By SIR E. T. COOK. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘A biographical portrait of deep interest and of permanent historic value.” 
The Times. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the EUROPEAN 


NATIONS, 1870-1914 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. NEW FIFTH EDITION. 
it 


h Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
The only adequate narrative of European history, in one volume, in the 
English language. 


APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER LIFE 
Three _ er on Certain Phases of Art and Religion in the 
Roman Empir 
By Mrs. ARI r HUR STRONG, Litt.D., LL.D., Assistant Director 
of the British School at Rome. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 
Being Letters written June 3rd-September 8th, 1914. 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF BALKAN 


PROBLEMS in their Relation to the Great European War. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., Editor of “ The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine.” Maps. 7s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS 
By EDWARD HUTTON, Avthor of “ Ravenna.” 6s. net. 


“Tt opens up new | nes of thought and shows contemporary events in a more 
intelligible light.” —Country Life. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR TIME 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of * A Sent 


By the Author of ‘ Ordeal by Battle.” 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


; Essay in American Union 
F. S. OLIVER, Author of “ “Ordeal by Battle.” New Edition. 
Ble Buckram. Uniform with “ Ordeal by Battle.” 6s. net. 


The Balkans and Albania. 


Read PROBLEMS OF POWER 
By W. MORTON FULLERTON. New and Revised (3rd) 


ODD CREATURES 
By CAPTAIN KENDALL (“Dum-Dum” of Punch). With 
Illustrations by GEORGE. MORROW. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 


TROUBLED TRANTON 


By W. E. NORRIS. 6s. 


THE FIELD OF HONOUR 


By H. FIELDING-HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 
of war literature,”—Daily Graphic. 
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